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The Mare of Pandora 


Chapter I 


She had been urging her pony to race at top 
speed over the soft prairie earth. It was early 
spring on the sunny plains of Alberta, and Ina 
Rainer’s girlish heart beat fast with the thrill 
and the joy of the new season, with that un¬ 
controllable desire for activity which follows 
long periods of sluggish blood. Yet, even as she 
urged Belle to go faster, she felt the pony’s 
grunting efforts to do as she was bidden ; and 
Ina’s conscience bothered her. She had leaned 
over to the side in her saddle and had caught a 
glimpse of a long, wet patch of matted hair on 
Belle's glossy brown neck, a patch that ended 
at the shoulder in a slight froth. Her rather 
wide generous mouth puckered, and from her 

delicate, sensitive lips came a soft, musical 
“ Whoa ! ” 

Belle gratefully slackened her pace and fell 
back.into a steady walk, breathing heavily as 
she went and bobbing her pretty brown head 
and black ears. Ina Rainer sat up erect in the 
saddle, and looked away over the rolling spaces, 
her slender body swaying with the motion of 
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the pony’s strides. Her heavy grey sweater, 
opened wide in front revealed a neat white 
waist and blue ribbon tie. She wore a grey 
tweed riding-skirt and black, high-topped 
arctics. Her dark brown hair, braided and 
done up on top of her head, was but partly 
exposed under her brother Tom’s well-worn cap. 

Her dark, penetrating eyes half laughed with 
the delight of her journey. She was on her 
way to Pete Regal’s. Pete was the postmaster. 
He kept what was known as the Pandora Post 
Office ; and twice a week, he went to Bassano 
for the district mail. Though Ina’s mind was 
very much preoccupied with the hope that she 
would find Billy Thore at the Post Office, among 
the usual number of neighbouring farmers who 
come early and wait for the arrival of the mail, 
she was by no means insensible to the beauty 
of the prairies as they lay, smiling with wetness 
in the sun. 

She came to the crest of a hill and saw in the 
hollow below her, four ducks swimming noise¬ 
lessly around on the rippling pool that had 
gathered there, right over the trail. Instantly, 
with frenzied whirring of wings, they took to 
the air, sailing away into the blue, sunlit 
atmosphere. Enraptured by the grace of their 
flight, Ina tapped Belle’s sides with her heels 
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and sent her loping down the slope, allowing 
her to slacken only when she had struck the 
cold, dazzling water with a splash. 

On the other side of the pool, being wet and 
cold, Belle was quite willing to trot. Ina let 
her lope across a long stretch of flat land, but 
held her back a bit when she started up another 
incline. As she reached the crest of that 
shallow hill, it seemed to Ina that she had 
heard the crying of a child. She brought Belle 
to a standstill and looking off in the direction 
whence the sound had come, she listened. She 
was about to plunge down the hollow and 
hurry up the next slope to look off from the 
next hill, when she saw the two tiny Barnet 
children coming over the knoll top, running in 
her direction as if something was pursuing 
them. At sight of her, their cries lowered and 
they ceased running. Ina hurried toward them, 
dismounting when she reached them. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” she asked, for they 
were still sobbing. 

"The durned old Ghost Mare!” muttered 
Stanley, trying to curb his desire to cry. 

" She chased us, an’ she’d a et us up,” put 
in Millace, seven years old, but small enough 
to be taken for three, her attractive eyes wet, 
and her cheeks stained with tears. 
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“ Aw, you silly little things! " said Ina, 
laughing at them. She was vehemently opposed 
to the superstitions that persisted in the dis¬ 
trict and several of the districts bordering on it, 
concerning the wild white mare that had for 
years defied every attempt to capture her. 
“ Who told you such foolish things. Horses 
don't eat children." 

" Well, she chased us," insisted Millace, 
though she now bore an expression of shame¬ 
facedness, which was about to turn into a smile. 

“ She follered us up from the Sullivan shack," 
argued Stanley, wiping nose and eye with the 
same finger for bewilderment and lack of time. 
Stanley was three years older than his little 
sister; puny and undernourished as she, but 
conscious of a reputation to uphold. 

" Oh, Stanley! " cried Ina with assumed 
disgust, “ Don't you believe such stuff. That 
mare runs away so fast, it is only once in a 
great while that anyone gets the chance to 
see her." 

" We—1—1, she haunts the old shack, don' 
she ? Yes, she does, because she killed old 
Joe Sullivan." 

" She didn’t kill old Joe Sullivan at all," said 
Ina, out of patience with the stupid parents 
that would tell such things to their children. 
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“ Joe Sullivan tried to catch her. He ran after 
her all over the prairies and he tried to rope 
her. It was while he was doing that, that his 
horse struck a stone and went down, rolling 
right over him. That wasn’t the white mare’s 
fault, was it ? ” 

Stanley had nothing to say and so stood 
looking at her foolishly. It seemed such a 
futile thing to do, this attempt to reason 
Stanley out of his fear, when his father per¬ 
sisted in inculcating it ; but the thing interested 
Ina. 

“ Tell me Stanley, where did you see the 
Ghost Mare ? ” she asked. 

“ She was a-comin’ right out from back o’ 
the Sullivan shack ! ” 

Ina stared, dumbfounded, at the two sallow 
children. 

“ You know,” she said slowly, looking straight 
at Stanley, though she was talking more to 
herself than to him, ” I don’t believe you saw 
the white mare at all.” 

“ Yes, we did ! ” insisted Stanley, turning to 
his sister for help, “ Didn’t we ? ” 

Millace nodded, but she didn’t seem to be 
quite certain. 

Was the white mare all alone ? ” 

He replied quickly that she was, but when 
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he saw the smile on Ina’s face, he hastened to 
change his answer. 

“ There was a herd of other ponies,” he said 
hesitatingly, eyeing Ina, with a look of shame, 
“ but they was off far on th’other side o’ the 
pond.” 

" And so the Ghost Mare was all by herself.” 

“ No,” he pouted, " she runned faster’n 
th’others.” 

“ Come on,” said Ina, convinced that they 
had seen nothing at all, that passing by the 
deserted Sullivan shanty they had been seized 
with fear, “ I’ll ride along a little way with you. 
Don't believe the foolish stories that you hear 
about the Ghost Mare. There is no such thing 
as a Ghost Mare. She's just a beautiful white 
mare that has run free most of her life. People 
want to catch her and make her work for them, 
and she's wise enough not to let them do it.” 

She rode slowly beside them, talking to them 
and listening to what they had to say ; then 
a mile away from where she had met them, 
they came within sight of their home. They 
assured Ina that they were no longer afraid, 
and leaving them, she turned and started across 
the open plains on a short cut to Pandora Post 
Office. 

Pandora Post Office was down on the bottom 
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of a coulee, and consisted of a small house and 
a large red barn with a glistening bit of Berry 
Creek visible in between. As soon as Ina 
turned down the abrupt slope, there came to 
her a whiff of tar paper and soft coal smoke 
and that subtle smell of an unclean farm-yard. 
When Ina had neared the end of the slope, 
Mrs. Regal, the postmaster's wife, appeared in 
the kitchen doorway, carrying a pail of slop 
which she unceremoniously threw in Ina's 
direction. Ina, of course, was a hundred feet 
away, and she knew that the fat, ugly woman 
meant no offence whatever ; but she was, in a 
higher sense, offended. Having been reared on 
one of the cleanest of farm-houses, she had no 
patience with filthy people. She always argued 
that if they spent half the energy in cleaning up, 
that they invariably spend in excusing them¬ 
selves, they would not have to be so apologetic. 

But Ina had other considerations. When the 
Regal woman disappeared again in her kitchen 
doorway, she gave herself up to her disappoint¬ 
ment ; for among the horses saddled or hitched 
to buggies that stood scattered about the yard, 
tied to fence posts, Beauty—Billy Thore’s pony 
—was not to be seen. 

She made her way carefully through the dirty, 
sloppy yard, conscious of eyes looking out of 
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the window at her. She was exceedingly good 
to look at, in her clean, heavy sweater and 
riding-skirt; but she knew that envious eyes 
were just as exceedingly critical; and so she 
walked a bit self-consciously. Nevertheless, 
when she went around to the side of the house 
and opened the door over which hung the blue 
enamelled sign, POST OFFICE, she was greeted 
by a chorus of friendly hallos. 

The post office was a bare room which smelled 
like a granary. There were several bags of 
feed standing around in various corners, and 
in one place there was a heap of old harness. 
The feed bags looked as if mice and rats nightly 
carried off their share of the grain, for tracks 
of white dust led away from each of them. 

On some of these bags and on the boxes that 
stood against the partition with glass-backed 
pigeon-holes, sat the men folks who were waiting 
for the mail. In the next room, the Regal 
private sitting-room, sat the women. The 
door between the two rooms was open. 

Ina took a chair that stood near by in the 
sitting-room and, placing it on the doorsill, sat 
down so that she could hear what the men 
were saying. They were apparently in the 
midst of a conversation on the wild mare. 

“ Well b'gad ! ” cried Pete Regal, the post- 
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master, sitting on the highest box and nearest 
the wicket where the mail was handed out 
from the other side of the partition with the 
pigeon holes, as if that were where he officially 
belonged, " I say, it them Mounted Police don’t 
hustle along, that some of us, some of our 
younger folks, had ought to get a good, high- 
powered rifle and shoot the cursed critter down. 
In my opinion, we’re all a peck o’ durn fools 
to stand for it like that, year after year.*’ 

“ Y’u’re very smart, Pete Regal ! ” cried his 
wife, who had just then entered and heard his 
little speech. “ One dead Joe Sullivan’s enough 
for this district.” 

” Aw ! you here ? ” said Pete, leaning over 
as if he meant to look into the other room at 
her, “ If I’d a knowed it, I’d a kep my mouth 
shut.” 

A ripple of laughter went around the room 

and Mrs. Regal, fat and dirty, approached the 

doorway near Ina, beamed upon the men with 

a greasy smile and backed away out of sight 
again. 

“ Han’t y’ur dad wrote the Mounted Police, 
Ina ? asked Charlie Scholls, somewhat re¬ 
servedly. He was a bachelor and had his 
private emotions in regard to the lovely Rainer 
girl, as had many another in the district; but 
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though he was well aware of their futility he 
enjoyed keeping his attention upon her when 
he could. 

" Seems to me he should be gettin’ an 
answer/' said Pete Regal before Ina could 
reply to Charlie ; for every one knew that John 
Rainer had written to the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police for help in their desire to get 
rid of the wild mare. 

“ Yes," said Ina. She cleared her throat 
and added, " Maybe there’ll be a letter to-day." 

" Wa-11," drawled Grover Blake rather 
pompously, his sandy moustaches much too 
prodigious for his sallow face, " If a single one 
o’ my horses that I let loose last fall was 
a-runnin’ with that there ghost mare, so’s I 
couldn’t get hold of it, when I needed it for 
work, b’gad, I’d shoot the damned mare- 
police or no police." 

“ Y’u couldn’t do that either, Grover," put 
in Sigh Schmidt, brushing his short reddish 
moustache with the stem of his corn-cob and 
squinting one eye for very logic. " First place 
y’u don’t very often get near enough to ’er to 
shoot ’er. Second place, the law’s the law. 
There ain’t no one ben near enough to the 
mare to see if she’s got a brand. Maybe she 
hasn’\, but maybe she has. Supposin’, now 
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y Vre such a fine shot, that y’u shoot her down 
without killin’ my Ben whose a-runnin’ with 
’er, supposin’ after y’u shot ’er, y’u find she’s 
got a brand an’ b'longs t’ some rancher up 
north who wants three hundred dollars f’r 'er. 
Supposin’ he jest happens to come a-lookin’ f'r 
’er—y’u’d have t' lay down the money, brother ; 
that’s the law.” 

“ The first law's y’ur own livin’ ! ” shouted 
Blake dramatically, loud enough to suppress 
the loquacious Sigh who showed symptoms of 
a desire to begin a second long speech, " I’ll be 
durned if I’d let m’spring seedin’ go f'r any 
damned mare, who the devil she belonged to. 
Year after year we've ben sufferin’ from that 
pest. If I ain’t got no horse a-runnin’ with 
'er this year, didn't I have one two years ago ? 

I got my horses last year an’ I got my horses 
this year.” 

“ She don’t like your critters, Grover,” said 
Agnes Woods in a hurried, bashful, but malicious 
blast from the rear of the living-room, and the 
house shook with the laughter that followed. 

” Wa-1-1, an’ I’m damned glad she don’t,” 
replied Grover, trying to cover up the hurt. 
This was one of those veiled slurs he was in 
the habit of getting from his neighbours. He 
had been accused by his enemies openly enough 
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of not feeding his animals sufficiently and 
working them as hard as he worked his wife 
and children. 

" It ain’t so many years sence folks was in 
the habit of lettin’ their horses loose for the 
winter, is it ? ” asked Pete Regal, seeking to 
keep the conversation away from the slur on 
Blake. This was the post office, but it also 
was Pete’s home, and he, to a measure, was 
host. 

“ No, it ain't,” said Schmidt philosophic¬ 
ally, very obviously intending to launch into 
another speech, but the postmaster prevented 
him. 

“ In my day,” he cried in a loud voice, “ we 
thought a horse’d die if y’u let it out an’ a 
blizzard come along.” 

“ Well, an’ it might die, too,” said Mary 
Crane in a pipy voice, desiring to make some 
kind of a public remark and prove that she 
was present, “ if y’u jest let it out all t’ oncet 
in a blizzard, without first lettin’ it get used to 
the cold by bein' out all fall.” 

Mary Crane went through the last of her 
remark most laboriously. She seemed to 
realise suddenly that she had given voice to 
wisdom that was but common knowledge ; and 
she was so ashamed that she blushed and 
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stuttered ; but the arrival of Johnny Regal 
with the mail-bag came to her rescue. 

Johnny broke into the room excitedly with 
an air of very great importance, his boyish face 
red from the stinging breeze of the trail. He 
greeted every one in wholesale fashion, but he 
gave Ina an especially friendly smile ; then he 
went back of the pigeonhole partition, his father 
following close behind him. The little wicket, 
though it shut with great difficulty, was forced 
to, just as was customarily done by the post¬ 
masters of Bassano and Drumheller ; and a 
bustle and a shuffle and a stamping followed 
that fairly shrieked the dignity of Dominion 
mail. 

There was a leisurely exchange of banter 
between the waiting parties, some new arrivals 
having been added to the crowded small room ; 
and then, quite suddenly, Pete Regal’s voice 
was heard from back of the partition. 

“ Y'ur dad’s got a letter from the Mounted 
Police. Ina ! " he shouted. “ Can y’u open it 

an' read what they're amind t’do about the 
mare ? " 

Ina replied that she thought she could, and 
post office business was temporarily suspended. 
The wicket reopened and the letter was thrust 
through. Ina took it shakily, and tearing open 
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the envelope, as every eye watched the process, 
she began to read : 

John Rainer, Esq., 

Pandora, Alta. 

Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 14 th instant, in which you complain 
of the wild mare that has been leading astray 
the horses yon let out for the winter. There 
have been several complaints like yours and we 
have given the matter our careful attention. 
You were right in refraining from taking the 
law into your own hands. 

We are sending out Sergeant Edward Mac¬ 
kenzie who will make a thorough investigation 
and who carries with him the power to deal 
with the situation in such a way as to remove 
at once the nuisance from your district. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. P. McLean. 

Lt. - 

Ina’s reading was followed by a burst of 
unanimous approval. While the postmaster 
re-shut the wicket and he and his son went on 
with the rest of the sorting of the mail, he 
kept joining, from time to time, the excited 
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discussion on the other side. The mail was 
finally sorted, the wicket re-opened, and the 
waiting farmers took their places leisurely at 
the little window, each one calling for his own 
mail and for that of his immediate neighbours. 

“ I suppose you'll have Thore's mail,” sug¬ 
gested Johnny Regal when he saw Ina’s lovely 
face, framed by the wicket opening. 

“You bet,” she replied, though slightly 
ruffled by his mischievous smile. 

She had hoped that Billy Thore would arrive 
before she left and she was disappointed. She 


scanned her own bundle of mail matter hastily ; 
then taking the two bundles, she started out 


of the post office, a bit angered at Billy for 
having allowed his parsimonious old uncle to 
keep him from going for the mail. She felt 
that Billy should insist upon this bit of pleasure. 
What other time was he ever given ? He 
worked most of each Sunday ; and the busy 
season was coming when he would have even 
less time. Of course she had the Thore mail, 
and taking it to the Thores’ she would see Billy, 
but those meetings were so unsatisfactory. 
His uncle and aunt would be standing by, 
worrying over the time Billy was wasting. 

She loped for a space after getting up on the 
prairies above the coulee, loped to get far 
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enough away from the post office to feel alone ; 
then she allowed Belle to go slowly. She was 
quite peeved at Billy. He was entirely too 
good. He had worked for his uncle most of his 
life for nothing. He ought to demand a little 
time off now and then to go to see her. The 
uncle was so stingy and so mean that he would 
make a fuss over it to be sure ; but why didn’t 
he just let him make a fuss. There was, indeed, 
such a thing as being altogether too good- 
natured. She decided petulantly not to deliver 
the mail. She would send it over with Tom. 

She came to the incline which led up to the 
rim of the Sullivan hollow and an uncanny 
feeling took possession of her. She was not 
afraid of the Ghost Mare. It was just the 
uncanniness that clung to that hollow, because 
of the fear that existed in so many minds in 
the neighbourhood ; but Ina fought against 
that feeling. 

When Belle at last reached the crest before 
her, Ina’s heart almost stopped. She saw a 
horse. It was not the white mare, but there 
was enough whiteness about the animal to 
make her think, for a moment, that she had 
seen the Ghost Mare. Her vision was impaired 
by her nervousness. But the impulse to turn 
away from the hollow gave way immediately 
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to a wave of delight ; for the horse was Beauty ; 
and Billy, who had climbed into the Sullivan 
shanty through a window, just then opened 
the door. He waved energetically to her. She 
was not only overjoyed to see him but she was 
proud of him. Few of the young people in the 
neighbourhood would have dared, all alone, to 
go to the shanty and climb through a window. 

“ What are you trying to do ? " she called 
to him. 

“ Just looking things over," said Billy with 
a smile, taking off his cap and brushing back 
his golden pompadour. His light-blue eyes 
smiled like the pond back of the shanty ; and 
though he was not well dressed there was a 
cleanliness about his rather serious, thoughtful 
face, a refinement of manner that made one 
overlook his slight shabbiness. 

“ Aren’t you afraid ? " asked Ina, dismounting 
and walking toward him. 

" Afraid of what ? " 

4 

Ina stepped up on the little platform before 
the door and Billy put his arm gently about 
her and led her to the doorway. It was musty 
within. Poor old Joe Sullivan’s stove was 
still spotted with the last breakfast he had 
cooked upon it. The pots were standing un¬ 
washed, and the food that had been in them 
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had rotted and shrunk. The bed stood just as 
he had left it that morning ; for Joe had been 
picked up and carried to the Thore home, where 
he had died. 

" None of his relatives ever appeared ? ” asked 
Ina with bated breath, clinging to Billy's side. 

“ Joe used to talk about a brother somewhere 
in Montana/' he replied, surveying the room 
sadly. “ The sheriff at Bassano has written 
several times, but his letters always come back, 
he says. No mail ever comes to him from any¬ 
where. I guess the old shack'll stand till it 
caves in, and then the Government’ll sell his 
claim to somebody.” 

" Oh, come, let’s get away from here,” said 
Ina, jumping off the little platform and taking 
a few steps away. ” It gives me the woollies 
to look Into that place. I remember how he 
used to sit on this platform when you’d ride by 
on Sunday. The hollow’s so deep, you can’t 
see the prairies beyond it. It looks like a dead 
world in here. He lived a terrible life.” 

" Well, he didn’t intend to live all his life this 
way,” said Billy, sitting down on the edge of 
the platform. “ I believe he had some woman 
somewhere quite a ways from here that he 
used to go to see. He used to joke about it, 
anyway.” 
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They were silent a few moments, and then 
Billy pleaded with Ina to come and sit down 
beside him on the platform. 

“ I’m beginning to think you, too, are a little 
afraid of the Ghost Mare an’ this old shack, 
Ina,” said Billy, knowing that that would 
move her. 

“ I am not,” she shot back with assumed 
displeasure ; then she walked over toward him 
and sat down. 

“ I like the place,” he went on. " I don’t 
know any place around here I like so much. 
It's so quiet here. I like this little pond awful 
much. An’ as for the Ghost Mare, that’s just 
rot. Why was Sullivan so much interested in 
the mare if not because she liked the water in 
this pond and came here so often ? This is 
spring water, y'u know ; an’ long after all the 
other sloughs have dried out there’s plenty of 



get down on m'knees an’ I’d drink from it 
myself.” 

“ Who gave her the name of Ghost Mare, 
anyway ? ” 

“ That’s the funny part of it. It was old 
Joe Sullivan himself. He says he would get 
up in the middle of the night an’ he’d look out 
o’ his window, an’ he’d see that white thing 
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cornin’ down the slope, just like what a ghost 
is supposed to look like. She came, he says, 
pretty near every night, too.” 

“ I had the greatest time with old Bill Clay 
the other night. He and Ole Olsen were over 
to the house ; and he was trying to tell Ole 
that the mare reared up when Sullivan was 
going to lasso her, and went for him with open 
mouth like a dog. That threw Sullivan off his 
horse, he said.” 

‘ That’s just shucks ! I was there, wasn’t I ? 
That mare was a hundred yards away from 
Joe when his horse tripped and fell. He tripped 
so sudden that Joe had no time to even think 
of jumping, and so the horse just rolled right 
over him. They were swooping down hill 
when it happened. I couldn’t see everything, 
but I know that Joe was thrown forward and 
the horse just rolled right over him.” 

“ People don’t like the truth,” commented 
Ina philosophically. ” Lies seem to make more 
interesting stories.” 

" That’s just it ! I wouldn’t be the least 
bit afraid to go out and try to get that mare 
to-morrow. The whole trouble was that they 
tried to rope her. That was plumb crazy. Joe, 
he raced his pony till he near killed him ; an’ 
then he never got near enough once to rope 
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her. But what I would do is run her down. 
I’d get me about four good saddle ponies and 
I’d hop from one to the other, resting them and 
keeping the mare on the go all day. I wouldn t 
let her stop a minute to get a bite of grass or 
a drink of water ; and then, at night when she 
was so tired she was ready to cave in, I’d do 
my roping.” 

“ Well, you catch her, Billy, and I’ll ride 
her,” said Ina. 

“ She’d make one fine pony,” said Billy. 

“ I bet she’s as nice ridin’ as she is pretty.” 

“ Oh, say,” cried Ina abruptly, reminding 
herself of the letter her father had received, 
" Dad got a letter from the Mounted Police.” 

" What they goin’ t’ do ? ” 

Ina went off to Belle to get the letter, and 
Billy ran after her. She did not want to 
untie the bundles of mail, so she tried to pull 
the particular letter out from among the rest. 
But the letter she pulled out was one she had 
not noticed before. She looked at it a moment 
with great interest; then, putting it into her 
sweater pocket, she tried again. This time she 
got the letter from the Mounted Police ; and 
handing it over to Billy, she hastily took the 
one from her pocket. They sat down again 
on the platform, and while Billy read the 
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letter from the Mounted Police she glanced 
nervously through hers. 

" Oh, I am so happy, Billy,” she cried, just 
as Billy folded up his letter. “ I’ve passed all 
my examinations and I can enter the second 
year high school in Calgary if I go this fall.” 

Billy turned to look at the paper she was 
holding in her hand, then looked away into 
space. 

“You are not very happy about my success, 
are you ? ” she said. " I worked very hard to 
pass those examinations.” 

“I am not very happy about your going 
away—no, of course not,” he replied, leaning 
against the wall and away from her. 

“ But Billy, you know I’m not going away 
for ever.” 

“ Maybe not,” he said plaintively, fingering 
the edge of her sweater, “ and maybe it is for 
ever. How can y’u tell ? Your whole life 
will change for you in Calgary. The friends 
you liked out here on the prairies will soon 
look funny to you—just farmers—besides those 
nice-looking city fellers you’ll meet.” 

“ Aw, don’t be foolish, Billy,” she said with 
a laugh that haunted him many a dark hour 
in the years that followed. Her face had come 
nearer to him as she laughed, and her eyes 
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sparkled with forced humour ; for she saw that 
he was unhappy and she hoped to tease him 
into a happier mood. 

But his blue eyes, turning upon her, filled up. 
With great emotion he seized her by the 
shoulders and, drawing her close to him, kissed 
her warm, fragrant lips. He had been in love 
with her for years. lie had loved her secretly 
when, as barefooted youngsters, they had gone 
home from school together with Tom, Ina’s 
brother, always along, always a nuisance, whom 
he loved nevertheless because Ina loved him. 
He felt as if she had already been torn from 
him. 

Ina tried to look up at him with her tear- 

glistening eyes, but he held her tight in his 

embrace. She wanted to talk to him, to tell 

him how certain she was that she was coming 

back to him, but she could not find the words. 

This weakness in human language struck her 

potently for the first time. It is distracting 

to know a tiling for certain, and yet to be so 

utterly unable to convey that certainty to 
another. 

“Billy, we are so young yet,” she began 
after a long pause. “ You said many times 
that you wouldn’t want just an old work-horse 
kind of wife. I want to get an education. I 
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want to be useful. If I go to school in Calgary, 
in four or five years I can teach and earn 
money. You know, many of these country 
women are work-horses because it takes money 
to be a fine lady. I want to teach a while 
and help you. I would like to help build a 
home. You know what we have so often 
said ; we want a house that’ll be as good 
as the barn. You have to have money for 
that.” 

” Yes, all that’s true ; but, just the same, 
you are goin’ away.” 

” But see, we are so young yet. I am not 
even eighteen years old ; and you, if you are 
twenty—that’s not old.” 

” Five years ! ” he exclaimed. 

” But that doesn’t mean that I am going 
away for five years, Billy ; you know that. 
I’ll be home for every holiday and all summer 
long. Calgary is not so far away.” 

He did not answer. He looked off across the 
lovely little pond that now glistened with a 
silvery brightness as the spring day had begun 
to fade. Beyond the water the other slope 
rose up toward the sky ; and the old grass 
blades on the rim made a jagged, nodding 
silhouette against the clear evening sky. 

” Billy, I don’t like to see you that way,” 
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she said haltingly ; “ you must have some faith 
in me.” 

He kissed her again and pressed her warm 
cheek against his own. 

“ I have faith in you,” he muttered, 44 but 
I know that no matter how well we mean to 
do, we sometimes do what the winds that 
blow us about make us do.” 

Ina was thinking of a convincing way of 
replying to this when they were startled by 
a faint patter. Someone was coming. They 
jumped up quickly and ran toward their horses, 
who were now grazing with heads close together 
a few rods away. They mounted hastily and 
started slowly homeward, when over the 
silhouette of grass blades, on the rim of the 
hollow, appeared the head of the wild white 
mare. The patter of hoofs had come from the 
herd behind her. She seemed to have moved 
forward on the wind. 

There she was, her magnificent head high, 
her luxuriant mane thick on her neck, her 
pointed ears up, her bushy tail blown by the 
wind. There she was for a moment, then 
vanished in a flash at sight of them. 

Ina and Billy, looking on, had held the reins 
of their ponies tight, but both ponies were 
restless. The more rapid patter of hoofs, now 
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distinctly heard retreating, as the herd fled 
northward, seemed to have entered their blood. 
As soon as Billy released his hold with an 
excited cry, “ Let’s follow them ! ” they leaped 
forward as to a race. 

They loped over the rolling prairies, their 
eyes on the landscape before them, eager to 
catch another glimpse of the white mare, keep¬ 
ing her image bright in their minds. In fact 
that image grew brighter as they raced after 
her. They seemed to see more of it as they 
bore through space. The eyes of her glowed 
like stars and her nostrils distended ; she 
seemed to have become in their minds the living 
composite of all the fancied pictures of snorting 
horses they had ever seen. 

Only once, though, when they had reached 
one of the higher hills, did they get another 
glimpse of her and the small herd behind her. 
Like a cloud of dust was the strange little group, 
blowing away toward the river, in the dusk of 
the evening. But they pursued them until 
the steeper hills about the Red Deer River 
were in sight and the night had begun in 
earnest to fill up the hollows ; then, happy, 
excited, the blood racing warmly through their 
bodies, they turned their ponies homeward, 
across the trailless plains. 
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“ Isn't she the most beautiful thing that 
ever lived ! ” cried Ina. 

“ She is—wild like that. I suppose if you 
caught her she’d soon look just like any other 
horse.” 

“ It is a shame to catch her ! ” 

The evening was delightfully cool. The sky 
was cloudless. The pools in the hollows glowed 
like sheets of rippling moonlight. The breeze 
blowing in their ruddy faces was tinged with 
the aroma of soft earth and growing grass. 
The patter of their ponies’ hoofs, in rhythmic 
unison, like the beating of a drum, suggested 
music. As they rode they talked enthusiastically 
about the wild mare, her magnificence, her 
beauty, her speed and her cunning. 

By the time they hit the trail that led directly 

to the Rainer home it was quite dark. The 

ponies were glad to get to the trail, and the 

nearness to home sent them loping. They 

went down one shallow hill after another ; and 

just as they turned over the hill from which 

they could see the distant light of the Rainer 

home, they saw a rider on horseback a few rods 

ahead of them. Billy at once held his pony 

back. He was not looking for company. But 

the rider deliberately turned about and started 
for. them. 
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" Pardon me," said the man as soon as he 
was near enough, both Ina and Billy eyeing 
him closely; "am I on the right road to John 
Rainer’s farm ? ” 

Billy had been addressed, but Ina, hearing 
her own name, answered for him. 

" Yes, sir," she said. " John Rainer's my 
father." 

“ Oh, I'm very glad ! " exclaimed the stranger 
earnestly. " I was beginning to doubt whether 
I was going to get there to-night." 

As he spoke he turned his horse around again 
to join them, and Ina noticed that he was in 
uniform. She knew at once that it was the 
Sergeant Mackenzie, who was to have been sent 
out by the Royal North-West Mounted Police. 

" My name is Mackenzie," he said, tipping 
his hat in the dark and addressing himself first 
to Ina. " I have been sent out to get a wild 
mare that seems to be worrying a lot of farmers 
around here." 

" Yes," replied Ina with a laugh, " I just got 
the letter this afternoon saying that you were 
coming." 

" This afternoon ! " he repeated ; then, 
laughing heartily, he added, " You have a 
great mail system out here." 

" We get our mail twice a week," said Ina, 
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looking toward Billy and noting that he seemed 
rather glum. 

The Mounted Policeman had been riding 
beside Billy. He deliberately reined his horse 
and came around to the other side of Ina. 

“ We get our mail twice a day in Calgary,’’ 
he said. 

“ We had a teacher who came from New 
York here, once,” retorted Ina, “ and she 
claimed that they get their mail every two 
hours there.” 

“ That’s very true,” said Mackenzie, laugh¬ 
ing as if he enjoyed her fire. “ After all, it's 
not so much how often you get your mail as 
what kind of mail you get when you get it.” 

Ina laughed, but Billy refused to laugh. 

“ Are you going to try to catch the mare ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Well,” said the officer, " I've been discuss¬ 
ing the matter with various men all the way 
out from Bassano. It seems a shame to kill 
such a fine animal, if she’s at all like what 
everybody seems to think; but I don’t see how 
I can avoid shooting her. I don't care to 
undertake her capture. I haven’t the time nor 
the means.” 

“ Suppose when you shoot you kill one of 
the other horses ? ” suggested Ina. 
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44 I have been sent out to shoot her,” said 
the officer with unnecessary dignity, which he 
mitigated by hastily adding, “ If I were such 
a bum shot I guess they wouldn’t have sent 
me. Do you think they would ? ” 

“ It’s a crime to shoot that mare ! ” cried 
Ina, ignoring his question. 

“ Oh, I'm sorry,” said the Mounted Police¬ 
man. 44 I am not going to try to capture her 
when all the cowboys from Bassano to Pandora 
have tried and failed.” 

“ That's what they told you,” said Billy. 
“ I don't know of anybody trying to get her 
except Joe Sullivan. They're all afraid to try.” 

” Why don’t you try, then ? ” asked the 
officer. 

Billy was hurt by the sarcasm he sensed in 
that question. 

44 What most of us’s been worried about,” 
he said, as if he were talking to Ina , 44 is whether 
she’s got a brand on or not. There ain’t no real 
wild horses around here. She belongs to some¬ 
body, somewhere. After we go to all the 
trouble to get her somebody’ll come along and 
claim her.” 

44 No, you needn’t worry about that now,” 
said Mackenzie with an air of authority. 44 That 
mare is outlawed. The Royal North-West 
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Mounted Police going after her have outlawed 
her. If you should catch her to-morrow she 
is yours. If any man shows up claiming her 
you send him to us. He'll pay my expenses 
coming out here, and he’ll be lucky if he gets 
away with that." 

By that time they had entered the yard of the 
Rainer home. The lights were blazing in the 
windows ; the dog was barking as if he had 
gone mad, and two figures in shadow broke 
away from the doorway, coming eagerly toward 
them to meet them. 

“ For land’s sakes ! ’’ cried a woman’s voice. 
“ Where have you been all this time, Ina ? " 

Ina did not answer that question, but pro¬ 
ceeded instead to introduce the officer and to 
explain his mission briefly. Mr. Rainer was 
highly pleased with what he heard, and 
hospitably invited the officer to leave his horse 
to him. 

“ Well, good night, everybody," said Billy, 
who had not dismounted, as he started away. 

“ I wanted you to stay for supper, Billy," 
cried Ina, running toward him. 

“ Oh, I guess you have company enough for 
one night," he replied coldly. 

Ina almost gasped. He was jealous of the 
officer. How foolish ! Surely she had not 
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given him the slightest grounds for feeling that 
way. As she stood there stunned, his horse 
started away again with him. She watched 
him go toward the trail a moment, then she 
turned and joined her mother who was waiting 
for her in the lighted kitchen doorway. 

“ Seems to me he was in an awful hurry to 
go, Ina,” said her mother in a whisper, looking 
anxiously into her daughter’s face. 

Ina smiled to hide her feelings, but she got 
away as soon as she could and hurried upstairs 
to her room. “ Was he jealous because I spoke 
in a friendly way to the officer ? ” she asked 
herself. She was annoyed by the thought of 
this weakness in him. Surely he didn’t expect 
her to be rude to the stranger. Yet she vaguely 
realised that by being so jovial with this man 
from Calgary, so soon after she had told him 
she meant to go to Calgary to school, she had 
given him, feeling as he did, reason to be 
unhappy. She was going to Calgary, where 
there would be more life and greater interests. 
He would be more alone than ever. He had 
never known real love of any kind. His aunt 
surely had never been a mother to him. Her 
heart just ached for him. 

She washed her face and hands, and went 
smilingly down to the kitchen. 
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As soon as Billy Thore reached the trail back 
of the Rainer barn and found himself alone 
again in the prairie night, with the dark waves 
of the prairie sea suggesting the bottomless, 
inky depths of infinity, he began to regret his 
behaviour and to worry about its consequences. 
Would Ina be angry with him ? She had been 
very much interested in the handsome officer. 
Billy hated that man. Why did he ever come 
out ? But there would be many like him in 
Calgary ; and they would all follow Ina about. 
She was so beautiful! 

There was a heavy, gnawing ache at his 
heart ; and his cheeks, flushed, seemed weighted 
down. He pictured the handsome stranger 
shining in the Rainer home, old man Rainer 
gazing with intense interest into the officer’s 
face, and Tom watching his every move. He 
pictured Ina, her lovely face radiant with smiles, 
sitting beside the officer ; and now that he, 
Billy, was not there, having the time of her life. 
What a fool he had been to leave them! He 
had thought he was punishing Ina, but he had 
only punished himself. What chance was he 
going to have when Ina went to Calgary ? 
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He saw the light of his uncle’s house in the 
distance. He saw by the help of his imagina¬ 
tion all the house and the cheerlessness of it. 
He saw his uncle sitting by the lamplight and 
looking over an old farm paper. He saw his 
aunt washing the dishes, and he could smell 
the mustiness of the place. It suffered in his 
mind especially by his constant comparing it 
with the Rainer home. This was what he was 
going to, while they were going to be so happy 
back there. He wished he could die right out 
there on the prairies. 

Nellie, his collie pet, made the farm-yard 
clamorous with her welcome ; but while he was 
always effusive in his relations with her, she 
leaped over him and around him in vain this 
time. Pinally annoyed by her persistency he 
shoved her away with his foot. 

When Billy had fed and watered Beauty, 
and tied him in the barn, he started for the 
house. He found Nellie, sitting in the middle 
of the yard even in the darkness, perceptibly 
unhappy. Billy seized her slender head in his 
hands and shook it affectionately; and after 
that he got to the house with great difficulty, 
so excessive was her gratitude. 

The Thores lived in one of these three-room, 
unpainted houses which stand dismally here 
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and there throughout the prairies. When Billy, 
an orphan lad of seven, was first brought to 
the prairies, his uncle lived in a sod dugout. 
There had been great improvements there since. 
The sod house was turned into a chicken coop, 
the three-room house was moved over from a 
neighbour’s, the neighbour having abandoned 
the plains. For some time Billy had considered 
the house an exceedingly fine one ; but as he 
had grown older and had visited the Rainers 
more and more often his notions had completely 
changed about it. 

Old Helmar Thore had already had his 
supper and Auntie Thore was splashing about 
in the dishpan, moving her enormously heavy 
body as little as possible. Uncle Helmar was 
sitting at one end of the table, which was covered 
with a sticky brown oilcloth, figuring upon a 
piece of wrapping paper with a half-broken pen 
and frozen ink. 

Billy could see that both of them were angry 
with him ; but he was not in his usual patient 
mood and meant to defend himself. He had 
. worked for his uncle ever since he had come to 
the prairies, and he felt he had the right to 
take off a few hours now and then. 

“ Y’u ’ad y’ur supper ? ” asked his aunt 
angrily. 
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‘ No, I didn’t,” replied Billy, “ but y’u don’t 
have to bother.” 

The latter half of his sentence disarmed her 
and disarmed his uncle too. His uncle, who 
had glanced up at him, intending to scold him 
for having been gone so long, went back to his 
figuring without saying a word. His aunt, 
however, silently reset the end of the table and 
proceeded to gather what food there was left 
in the pots on the stove. Seeing that she meant 
to give him his supper, Billy sat down at his 
accustomed place. He ate silently. He was 
almost through with his meal when his uncle 
looked up suddenly and asked : 

“ Where’s the mail ? ” 

Billy dropped his fork. He looked at his 
uncle helplessly a moment, then, as the serious 
expression on his face gave way to one of inner 
joy, he replied : 

“ Ina got our mail. I met her coming back 
from the post office, and I clean forgot to ask 
her for it when I left her.” 

“ Forgot! ” thundered the old man. " Y'u 
wasted half a day goin’ for it! ” 

Billy was far too happy over this unexpected 
opportunity of going back to the Rainers to 
allow himself to get angry over what his uncle 
had said. 
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“ It wasn’t our fault either,” he said, smiling. 
“ One of the Mounted Police has come out to 
Rainer’s. We met 'im on the way and we got 
to talking about the Ghost Mare and plumb 
forgot the mail.” 

“ What’s he goin’ t’ do about the Ghost 
Mare ? ” asked Helmar Thore, himself so in¬ 
tensely interested in this bit of news that he 
was willing to forgo the quarrel about the lost 
half-day’s labour. 

Billy explained the situation as the officer had 
explained it to him, and then hurried out for 
his pony. 

“ Where y’u goin' now ? ” demanded his 
uncle. 

“ For the mail,” Billy shot back, hastily 
closing the door behind him. 

It was a beautiful night. A summer warmth 
floated in on the breeze, and the trail for a space 
ahead lay in two ragged strips of black on the 
dark surface of the prairie. The image of Ina’s 
face in his mind, the pony could not go fast 
enough to suit him. But Beauty was unhappy 
over this unexpected trip. He acted as if he 
felt that he had already done enough running 
for one day. Billy became impatient with him, 
but he did not hurt him. He never wore spurs 
and never carried a whip, making a nuisance of 
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himself in some places by his strong condemna¬ 
tion of these implements of torture. 

The trail ran along over the prairie, dropping 
down into hollows where the air was always 
cooler, breaking off abruptly in those hollows, 
where shining spring pools fairly blazed with 
the dancing reflections of the stars. Just as 
the reddish kerosene light of the Rainer home 
appeared flickeringly in the distant night, he 
heard the familiar patter of hoofs of the wild 
herd, seemingly coming from beyond a hill to 
the west ; and turning hastily to the right he 
reached the hilltop in time to see them racing 
across a flat stretch of land. He could make out 
the whiter form of the mare in the lead and, 
without a reason for doing so, raced hotly in 
pursuit. 

It struck him as most unusual that he had 
been able to come upon her twice in a single 
day ; and he concluded that some new fence 
had been put up somewhere, forcing her to 
remain entirely in that immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. 

His first intention was to follow them only 
so long as this following led him in the direc¬ 
tion of the Rainer home ; but when he was 
about a mile from the Rainer home the herd 
turned south-west, and with a new and sudden 
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inspiration Billy abandoned all thought of 
going to the Rainers and went breathlessly 
after them. 

The Mounted Policeman had assured him 
that if he caught the mare he could keep her. 
He was convinced of the fact that her old 
domains had now been cut in half. The only 
portion of the wilds where it was at all difficult 
to pursue her was way down in the canyon 
between the sandhills along the Red Deer River. 
But the Red Deer was now swollen with the 
spring thaw so that she could not cross it ; and 
to get to the badlands she was obliged to take 
a narrow passage between two of the sandhills, 
because of a recent extension of Lundquist’s 
fence all the way down to the first of these two 
hills. The other of the two hills was at this 
time half submerged in the roaring flow of the 
river. By stretching a couple of wires across 
this narrow passage, he could force her to remain 
on the prairies above the canyon. 

All he needed now was to get four ponies, and 
two of them he had already. He would go off 
toward the river with a wagon-box filled with 
hay, and he would keep three of the ponies tied 
to the wagon, while he rode the fourth and 
chased the mare, without giving her the chance 
to get a bit of grass or a drop of water. 
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There are times when Fate, driving us toward 
some precipitous destiny, takes possession of 
our reason and shapes it to her will. The plan 
he had hastily and passionately formulated 
seemed to embody the complete salvation from 
all the fears and agonies he had experienced 
since his departure from Ina. By the capture 
of the mare, all alone, he would show Ina what 
he was made of. By presenting the beautiful 
creature to her, after he had tamed her, he 
would not only prove his love for her, but he 
felt in a vague way, more hopefully than 
reasonably, that this gift would somehow keep 
her on the prairies. Hot with the jealousy he 
could not suppress, he meant to exhibit a feat 
to all the district that would earn for him the 
applause of even the handsome officer. 

So he pursued the herd till he came to the 
canyon. They were gone when he reached the 
narrow passageway, but he was certain that 
they had taken it in their flight. It was too 
dark for him to gain anything by remaining 
there, and so he turned homeward, his head hot 
and throbbing with the eagerness that had 
taken hold of him, making his plans in detail 
as he went. His uncle would object to his 
taking Prince, the other saddle pony, but he 
would take him anyway. He needed at least 
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two more. These he proposed to borrow, and 
he decided to borrow them at the farms of two 
of his neighbours, Spalding and Mowrer. He 
selected these two farms because there were 
no young men there. He was afraid that if 
any of the young men in the district learned 
of his intentions they would want to join 
him, and he was determined to do this thing 
alone. 

He found John Spalding going to bed and 
Steve Mowrer was already in bed ; but both 
of these men liked Billy, and so did not hesitate 
to give him what he wanted. When he reached 
his home—Billy pulled into the yard, an extra 
pony on each side of him—his uncle and aunt 
were fast asleep and he managed to quiet Nellie 
with the direst threats of punishment. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter III 

Contrary to Billy’s notions as to what Ina 
was doing all evening it was a rather dull time 
for her. Her heart was heavy because she 
feared that she had offended him ; and her 
mind was not on the conversation that was held 
in the little parlour. The handsome officer, his 
dark hair parted on the side and pasted down 
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over his scalp, rocking in the chair before the 
big, glowing coal stove, talked mainly to John 
Rainer and to Tom ; and Tom’s big black eyes 
fairly devoured him. Edward Mackenzie had 
tried hard throughout the supper-time to 
interest Ina in himself, but her unresponsiveness 
soon tired him, and he centred his attention 
upon the man and his boy. 

Ina, therefore, had little difficulty in stealing 
out of the room, after a while. She was 
possessed by the feeling that Billy, unhappy, 
was lingering somewhere in the night shadows 
a short distance from the farm-yard. She 
wanted to go up into her room and there, 
unseen in the darkness, search for him through 
the window ; but as she passed through the 
kitchen her eyes fell upon the two bundles of 
mail which she had dropped on a chair. Billy 
had forgotten about his mail ! She would 
take it to him at once. It would be a very 
good excuse for going to see him. 

She hurried up to her room and hastily put 
on her riding skirt and coat ; and just as she 
opened her door to go down again she heard 
Tom coming up rapidly, evidently bent upon 
getting something from his room. 

“ Tom,” she called in a half-whisper, " come 
here ; I want you.” 
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“ Aw, what do you want ? ” demanded Tom 
impatiently. 

“ Listen. I'm going to take Billy’s mail to 
him—he forgot it," said Ina ; “ and I want you 
to come with me, because I got something very 
interesting to tell you." 

“ Oh, shucks ! " cried Tom, “ can't Billy 
wait for his mail ? I want to hear him talk. 
Gee ! Ina, he's a smart feller. I wish I could 
join the Mounted Police ! " 

“ Tom, I want you to go with me. I’ll tell 
you on the way what I said I'll tell you. You’ll 
be glad, see if you won't." 

Tom shucked and geed a dozen times more and 

paid his respects to both Billy's and Ina’s 

memories ; but Tom had a wholesome respect 

for his little sister, as he called her, despite his 

abrupt manner with her ; and so, after he had 

shown the officer his rifle, he was ready to go 
with her. 

As soon as they had left the barn and had 

started off on the north trail Ina began her 
story. 

“Do you know what this Mr. Mackenzie is 
out here to do ? " 


“ Of course I know ! 
mare." 


He’s goin' t'get the 


“ Get her," she repeated forcefully. 
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won’t bother himself as much as that. He’s 
going to shoot her ! ” 

“ I know that,” said Tom hesitatingly. 

“ What else can he do ? ” 

“ Tom, you make me sick,” cried Ina. It s 
bad enough for the old folks who can only 
think of crops and work horses to let him do 
such a thing ; but I’ll bet you that a lot of 
lively city boys’d never let them shoot down 

that beautiful creature.” 

“ By golly, Ina, honest, I was thinkin’ we 

had ought to try to get her, when the 

policeman was talking. Let's get dad into 

this.” 

“ And Billy,” added Ina. 

“ I don't think we ought to get Billy, though. 
You know what trouble that’ll bring. We 
can't divide the mare in two. Dad an’ I, we 

could easily run 'er down.” 

“ But Billy would feel very bad ; and it 
wouldn't be lair either, Tom. Billy's talked of 
catching her more than anybody else around 
here. Until to-night everybody was afraid that 
if they’d catch her they might have to give 
her up to somebody. Besides, you know that 

Billy’s an expert lassoer.” 

“ Aw, I could lasso her all right. Besides, we 

wouldn’t have to lasso her.” 
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“ Yes, but, Tom, you are terribly selfish ! ” 
she said, interrupting him. 

“ Well, if we thought about it first, haven’t 
we a right to-” 

“ No, no, no, Tom ! You didn’t think about 
it first. It happened that the Mounted Police¬ 
man came to our house and we are the first to 
know that if we caught her we could keep her.” 

“ Didn't Billy hear all that ? ” 

“ Now, listen, Tom. Don’t be like that ! 
Be fair ! I'm sure that Billy wouldn’t want to 
grab things off for himself like that.” 

Tom did not reply. The division of the spoils 
was a great item to him. Nevertheless the 
excitement of the proposed chase was just as 
important. By the time they reached the 
Thore house and Nellie was barking hard 
enough to blow her head to pieces, Tom, boy¬ 
like, was eager to tell the news to Billy and to 
get at once at the details of the necessary 

preparations. 

The door opened before they knocked, and 
old Helmar Thore, in vest and shirtsleeves, 
appeared in the light-flooded doorway. 

The mail, letters ? ” he queried with evident 
su yp rise - “ That’s what Billy went for.” 

Billy’s not home?” asked Ina, betraying 
her deep disappointment. 

D 
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“ Naw, he said he forgot the mail at your 
house, an’ right after supper he went out. I 
thought sure, by Jimminie, he went for the 
letters.” 

“ Come in,” said Mrs. Thore from beside her 
husband. 

“ No, thank you ; it's too late,” replied Ina, 
anxious to start back so that they would meet 
Billy, though she was puzzled to know why 
they had not already come upon him. 

On the trail again, and the noisy Nellie 
silenced, she discussed the matter with Tom. 

" He may be at the house when we get there,” 
she concluded, checking her disappointment. 
‘‘Anyway, when we get home, Tom, you go in 
first; and if Billy’s there, you call him out. 
It wouldn’t be nice for me to do that.” 


All the way home they loped. Ina was so 
eager to get home and so hopeful that Billy 
would be there. It seemed odd to her this 
missing him. It seemed to her as if he were a 
shadow, fleeing from her. It seemed as if she 
hadn’t seen him for many weeks ; and there 
was in her soul an extremely vague fear, like 


a premonition, that she would never see him 
again, merely that nameless fear they have 
who love and for a moment do not find. 

Tom went into the kitchen as soon as they 
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got home, but he came right out almost im¬ 
mediately and shouted stupidly at the top of 
his voice : 

“ He ain’t here, Ina.” 

Her disappointment was so great that Ina 
could hardly speak for a few moments. Tom 
took both horses into the barn and when he 
came out he found her still lingering in the 
yard. 

“ Listen, Tom,” she whispered, as he came 
through the darkness towards her, " Let you 
and I get up very early, and then you can ride 
over there before they start work in the morning 
and tell him all about it. We won’t tell dad, 
though, until you get Billy, because I am sure 


if you do dad’ll say, ‘ No, don’t do it/ 


If you 


get Billy into this first, then dad’ll know it’s 


already started, and he’ll let you go in on it 
too, see ? ” 


“ That’s right, too,” said Tom ; and they 
walked into the house. 


Tom was up a few minutes after Ina early 
the next morning. She had no sooner got her 
fire started when he came down rubbing his 
eyes. She loved him for that. When he pro¬ 
mised to do a thing he could be depended upon. 
She made a hasty breakfast of toast and coffee 
and sat down at the table with him. 
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" Gee ! y’u know what I was thinkin', Ina ? ” 
said Tom, confidentially. 

“ Thinking-g-g-g ! ” 

" THINKING-G-G-G-G-G-G-G ! ” repeated 
Tom. ” If Billy an’ me, I mean Billy an’ I, 
get the old Ghost Mare, we can each keep her 
a year ; and then we can take a colt each, as 
they come.” 

“ And how long did it take you, Tom, to 
think all that out ? ” Ina was almost eighteen 
and Tom was but a single year younger than 
she ; but she could never think of him in any 
way but as her little brother, though he was 
four inches taller than she. 

” Durn near all night, sis,” replied Tom, 
somewhat sheepishly. “ By gosh ! I couldn’t 
sleep. Honest ! The few minutes I did sleep, 
I was a-chasin’—chasing-g-g-g—the old mare till 
I was plumb wore out ; an’ when I heard you 
gettin’ up I felt so tired as if I’d a been workin' 


all night.” 

By the time John Rainer came down" Tom 
was already gone. He 


stopped to stare in¬ 


credibly at his daughter. He was always the 


first to get up. 


“ What's up ? ” he asked. 

“ I'm up, daddy,” said Ina with a laugh. 

It occurred to her suddenly that now that 
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Tom had gone to see Billy it was quite safe for 
her to tell her father about the undertaking. She 
realised that she would have to do some coaxing 
and pleading, and she thought it would be nice to 
have done with that when Tom had come back. 

“ Sit down and have a good cup of coffee 

and I’ll tell you what’s up.” 

The farmer sat down, seized the cup of coffee 
in his big hand, drew the lirst draught with a 
loud noise, caught a glimpse of the expression 
on his daughter’s face, regretted the noise, but 
merely looked off in another direction. 

“ Well, what’s up ? ” he demanded. 

“ Billy Thore and Tom are going to try to 
catch the white mare ! ” 

“ So that’s what kept y’u runnin' around here 
last night an’ whisperin' to yourselves, is it ? 
Now, I don't like the idea at all.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ In the first place it ain’t right. Air. 
Mackenzie’ll say, ‘ Why did y'u send for me 
if y’u can catch her yourselves ? ' ” 

“ No, he won’t. When he came home with 
Billy and me, yesterday, we told him that no 
one had ever tried to get the mare, because 
they were afraid that after they had got her 
some owner would come along and claim her. 
He suggested himself that we might try it.” 
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“ I don’t like the idea at all, anyway. There 
ain’t been nobody’s tried it yet without some¬ 
body gettin’ hurt.” 

“ Daddy, don’t be an old fogey like the rest 
of the farmers out here ! ” 

“ Farmers ain’t good enough for y’u any 
more, hey ? ” 

” They are just as good as anybody else, 
when they are not old fogies. You talk as if 
a thousand people have been killed trying to 
get the white mare. Sullivan's the only one 
hurt, though many have at different times 
tried it. And Sullivan’s accident was just 
like many others that happen to people riding 
horseback anywhere. When old Doc Clegley 
was gored to death by his bull nobody called 
the creature a Ghost Bull. In Sullivan’s case 
the mare had nothing to do with his death.” 

“ Well, how you goin't' catch her ? They’ve 
got t’ have somethin' more’n salt for her tail.” 

“ Billy said he’d run her down. The most 
she can go now is a circle of about twenty-live 
miles. He said he would chase her all day 
long until she just dropped, poor thing. He 
would use four or five ponies.” 

“ Well, for land’s sakes ! ” cried Mrs. Rainer, 
breaking into the kitchen, “ what’s going on 
this morning ? ” 
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“ We’re goin’ t’ catch the Ghost Mare,” re¬ 
plied her husband, a mischievous look on his 
bright, weatherbeaten face. 

“ You’re looking for trouble, John,” she said 
seriously, horror written all over her face. 

“ Aw, don’t be an old fogey ! ” cried Rainer, 
laughing heartily. “ What do old folks like 
you know about such things ? ” 

“ It strikes you funny, John,” said his wife 
gravely, going off to the stove to elaborate upon 
the light breakfast. “ It doesn't strike me 
that way.” 

This opposition was just the thing to goad 
John Rainer into doing what he had hesitated 
to do. He laughed at his wife as if he had 
never entertained the slightest fear. When 
Edward Mackenzie came down for his break¬ 
fast he told him what he had decided to do. 
He expected some opposition from the officer, 
but he was agreeably surprised. On the con¬ 
trary the officer laughed at the prevailing 
superstition and seemed very eager to witness 
the capture. 

They were discussing details, John Rainer 
growing more enthusiastic as he described just 
what he would do, when Tom tore into the room. 

“ Your good friend, Billy! ” he shouted 
significantly, addressing himself to Ina. 
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" What’s the matter now ? " demanded Ina, 
her face colouring. 

“ He’s a dirty sneak, that's what I'm 
a-thinkin’.” 

" Tom ! ” cried his mother reprovingly. 

“ You're losing your head." 

" One o' them quiet fellers that Ina likes so 
much," he went on, growing even more angry as 
he spoke. "Never says nothin’ much, y'u know." 

" For heaven’s sakes," said Ina, losing her 
patience. " Tell us what he did." 

" He went off four o’clock this morning t'get 
the mare all f'r himself! That’s what he did. 
Billy wouldn’t grab anything all for himself. 
Oh, no ! " 

John Rainer had listened to his son with 
serious, silent interest. 

" Billy was out with you yest’day ? ” he 
asked his daughter, and without waiting for 
a reply, went on : " An' on the way you both 
met Mr. Mackenzie ? Well, by God, I didn't 
know he was such a sneak. What do you think 
of that, Mr. Mackenzie ? " 

“ I don’t think it's quite fair," said the 
officer, furtively looking at Ina's obviously 
unhappy face. " The only reason that he 
undertook to capture the wild mare was that 
he got the information from me yesterday that / 
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makes it worth his while to try. I told him 
that if any owner showed up we'd be glad to 
get hold of him. As a matter of fact the whole 
district could sue him for damages. I suppose 
I should have given the information to every¬ 
body at the same time ; but I was under the 
impression that she could not be caught." 

But John Rainer was hardly listening. His 
temper had slowly risen and was now at high 
pitch. 

“ Whatever it is," he began in that slow way 

he had when he was angry, “ don't you let him 

put any dirty tricks over on you, Tom. You 

go out there right after breakfast and I’ll go 

with you. We'll get the three ponies from the 

pasture. With your pony and the sorrel team 

in the wagon—y’u could ride the sorrel horses 

too, if the others should wear out—y’u had 

ought t’ be able to keep a-goin’ along side of 

Billy. We’ll fill the wagon with plenty of oats 

and hay and we can take along a couple of 

barrels of water. Ina, you can bring us our 

lunch at noon. We’ll prob'ly be out there all 
day." 

Immediately after breakfast, though Mother 
Rainer kept repeating, from time to time, “ I 
wish the Ghost Mare had never been born," she 
and everyone else was busy hustling and bustling 
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with the preparations that would, had there 
been no quarrelling, have been very thrilling. 

“ I've been thinking,” said the Mounted 
Policeman, when all was ready for the start 
across the plains, “ that perhaps I had better 
go to Pandora Post Office and hang up a notice 
to the effect that I will give the district three 
days in which to capture the mare, and that if by 
that time she is not caught, I will shoot her.” 

“ Yes, that would be only fair,” said Rainer. 

Tom rode his pony and led the way. How 
strong and big and capable he looked as he 
leaped ahead, turning back from time to time 
to see how the rest of the outfit was coming. 
Ina watched him go from the window in her 
room ; and though she loved him dearly she 
had no little ill-will at sight of his boyish face, 
so impudent, so arrogant, so antagonistic to 
Billy. If he had not been so intense about it 
her father would not have become so angry, 
she felt. Yet she did not altogether blame 
Tom. It was selfish of Billy not to have thought 
of them. Now she understood thoroughly his 
haste to get away, his refusal to stay for supper 
when she, the little fool that she was, was so 
anxious to see him, so worried about his sup¬ 
posed unhappiness that she had gone to his 
house with the mail. 
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The sun was unusually warm that morning ; 
and the breeze, coming from the south, was 
laden with summer loveliness, early in the 
season as it was. The prairie floor was rapidly 
drying ; and a subtle tint of green was already 
perceptible through the dead grey of the old 
grass. Meadow larks perched on fence posts 
and roof gables filled the prairie sunshine with 
the music of their gladness ; and chickens 
fluttering and scratching in the farm-yard 
clucked for very joy of being. But Ina was 
restless and uncomfortable and a cloud-like 
fear of impending trouble hung over her soul. 
Her mother aggravated this feeling by her 
constant predictions of all manner of evils and 
by her everlasting sighing as she went about 
her work. 

When Edward Mackenzie returned at eleven 
o'clock from the post office and said that he 
had seen Tom and Billy pursuing the mare in 
apparent agreement, a great load was lifted 
from Ina's heart. She helped her mother 
prepare lunch with a cheerfulness that puzzled 
the good woman. Mrs. Rainer had not the 
least objection to offer when Ina made a 
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separate bundle for Billy ; and she only smiled 
to herself when she noted how generously that 
other lunch box was filled and how much 
more daintily it was put together. 

Immediately after lunch both Ina and the 
officer saddled their ponies ; but just before 
they were to start Mrs. Rainer asked them to 
wait. She hurried into the house, coming out 
again a few minutes later, and handed another 
small bundle up to Ina with her nervous hand. 

“ What is this ? " asked Ina. 

“ Oh, you do as I tell you, child,” she said 
with a painful expression on her face. “ I'm 
afraid. I’m afraid something is liable to hap¬ 
pen. You might need the things in there— 
just some bandages and some carbolic salve. 
I put a small pair of shears in too.” 

“ Does your mother get premonitions like 
this very often ? ” asked Mackenzie when they 
were far enough away from the house to be 
out of hearing. 

“ Yes, like every mother, I suppose. She 
gets a thousand premonitions of calamities that 
never happen ; but then, don t you know, 
when one does happen to turn out as she feared 

she thinks she is a prophetess.” 

Just she same Ina wished that it were all 
over. She looked at her wrist watch. It was 
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only one o’clock. She figured that they would 
keep the mare running all day but hasten to 
rope her before real darkness came. It would 
be dark at nine o’clock. “ Eight more hours,” 
she thought impatiently. She realised suddenly 
that Mackenzie had been talking to her. 

“ You didn’t hear what I said, Miss Rainer, 
did you ? ” 

She recollected some of the words he had 
used ; and it seemed to her that, like so many 
city folks who occasionally came out, he had 
criticised the prairies. She blushed a little at 
his charge but, ignoring it, answered. 

“ You talk about these barren prairies because 
you have not been here long enough to find out 
that they are not barren at all. If the men- 
folks on the prairie could get themselves to 
think as much of their families as they do of 
their cattle, if they built houses as good as the 
barns they put up, you who come out here for 
a day or go rolling over the plains in railroad 
trains, wouldn’t think they were so dreary. 
I would much rather live where we are living 
than in the best city in the world.” 

" That is because you have never lived in 
one,” said the officer, smiling good-naturedly, 
apparently relishing her intensity. 

“ Yes, I have too. I’ve been to Calgary 
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many times, and I have stayed several weeks 
at a time. Oh, I liked it very much for a 
change. I should like to go to school there 
because the schools, are better ; but I would 
not like to live there always, that I know. We 
get the Calgary Times , and I read every bit of 
it. But all I have to read about is the crime 
that is being committed in the big cities ; the 
bigger they are the more murders are committed 
there. I should be afraid for my life if I were 
left for a moment alone on one of those big city 
streets. I should expect somebody to shoot me 
or rob me or carry me off somewhere.” 

“ Oh, you shouldn’t judge cities by what you 
read about them any more than I would judge 
your prairies by the cowboy stories I have 
read. What you read in the newspapers is the 
unusual thing that gets up to the surface, 
because people like the unusual. But those 
things are no more the whole of city life than 
the bugs you see floating on the water make 
the whole pond.” 

“ That’s just it,” argued Ina, somewhat 
triumphantly, “ all you city people see of the 
prairie when you come out is the surface of it 
—that’s why it seems barren to you. When 
I go to the city I get terribly lonesome. When 
I ride over the prairie on horseback I feel as 
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big as the whole world. I feel as though I can 
see the entire earth. I don’t feel so crushed 
and closed in as I do in the city/’ 

“ Well, here I am looking at your whole 
world, but I don’t see anything but hills and 
valleys and grass.” 

Ina was almost exasperated. It was all in 
fun, yet his argument was unfair. How could 
one answer such finality ? Yet she knew with 
all her being that he was wrong. She wanted 
to reply by saying that if he couldn't appreciate 
the beauty of the plains she could never teach 
him to, but she checked herself. 

“ I love everything on the prairie,” she began 
in a subdued tone of voice. “ I love the 
gophers and the birds. I love to watch them 
live their little lives, do their daily tasks, provide 
in summer for the winter, play with each other, 
and go their own way to their own little homes 
at night. Yes, sir, I love them all.” 

" Even the dear little coyotes ? ” 

“ Yes, you bet ! ” insisted Ina, her black eyes 
searching the far folds of the prairie for a 
glimpse of Tom or Billy or the wild mare. 

I think the coyote is just the dearest little 
fellow on the prairies. When I go to the city 
for a few weeks I get to long so for them. I 
remember when I came back one time, and 
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heard the coyotes at night, I was so happy 
I cried for joy.” 

Edward Mackenzie had been goading her on, 
smiling and laughing heartily by turns to find 
her so vehement ; but now, though the smile 
remained on his face, he said seriously : 

“ Well, I suppose it's all a matter of where 
you happen to have been born.” 

” And it’s more than that,” persisted Ina, 
stopping for just a moment because she had 
imagined that she had seen a flash of white go 
over a grassy hill top. ” The most important 
thing is : where do you have better health ? 
Where do people live more peacefully ? If you 
asked my mother now where the key to the 
front door is I am sure she couldn’t tell you.” 


They came at last to a ridge from where they 
could see the two wagons about a quarter of a 
mile apart on the edge of the canyon of the Red 
Deer River ; and thrilled by the sight Ina 


urged her pony to gallop, the officer, having 
a fleeter horse, being obliged to hold it back, 


not to get ahead of her. 

They found John Rainer on horseback, like 

a mounted sentinel, riding to and fro in front 
of his wagon, keeping a sharp look-out for the 
appearance of the mare. Billy’s wagon from 
which the two horses, like Rainer’s, had been 
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unhitched, stood a short distance farther west, 
along the edge of the canyon. 

“ I ain't done a thing yet, but sit in the 
saddle and smoke,” said her father when Ina 
reached him, 44 yet I was never more glad to 
see my lunch coming.” 

Ina was happy to find him in such good 
mood. It seemed to her now, that she had 
worried quite unnecessarily. She did not dare 
to ask him about Billy. She preferred to 
appear indifferent on that matter. She spread 
his lunch for him on a cloth which she laid out 
upon the grass. 

“ Well, did the boys come to terms ? ” asked 
the officer. 

“ Yah,” replied Rainer. “ They agreed to 
fight it out ! He was here first, he says 
That’s all he will say, but I told Tom to do 
anything he can to beat him at it. All is fair 
in war, they say. I told the boy to keep on 
ns if he had nothin' at all up his sleeve ; but 
just as soon as Thore tries to rope her he’s to 
drive her this w'ay and call for me ; then I’ll 
take a hand in it m’self.” 

“ All is fair in war,” thought Ina, keeping 
back her tears. Love had been left out of the 
old proverb. To be sure she had never said a 
word to her father about her love for Billy ; 
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but she had said nothing to her mother either. 
Men seemed so brutally hard. Even Billy ! 
How could he fight like that with her father 
and her brother ? She was disappointed beyond 
the scope of even her own thoughts. It all 
seemed so unbelievably mean. If one of them 
in this struggle had been a bit bigger than the 
other she would have been able to take sides , 
but how could she be angry at Billy when her 
own father and brother conducted themselves 
so pettily, were so small and so greedy ? Just 
what the outcome was going to be she hardly 
dared conjecture. She did not even have the 


heart to try to be a peacemaker. 

When Tom arrived, his face wet with perspira¬ 
tion, his eyes ablaze with the excitement of the 


game, she felt even worse. 

" Well, what do y’u think o' y’ur friend 
Billy, now ? ” he demanded of her as soon as 
he had leaped from the saddle and had filled 

up with water. “ Wasn’t I right ? " 

As Ina turned about she saw Billy in the 
distance ride up to his wagon and proceed to 
change horses. Her heart began to beat rapidly 
with the hope that, seeing her, he would come 
over and prove, somehow, his big-mindedness. 
She was so sure that he was coming that 
she started subconsciously for the bundle 
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containing his lunch which was still hanging from 
her saddle ; but when she turned again in his 
direction she saw that he had only come to get 
a fresh pony. She did not want to let her 
father and her brother see that she was looking 
at Billy as he rode away ; and so she hastily 
turned back. As she did so she saw the officer 
beside her ; and the puzzle in her mind was 
suddenly solved. It was Billy’s insane jealousy 
that had driven him from being himself. He 
had seen her standing near the officer. That 
was why he had not come over to her. 

She was in despair. She wanted to think of 
a way of getting to him and assuring him that 
he had no grounds for being jealous ; and at the 
same time she resented his lack of faith in her. 

“ Which one of you is the better horseman ? ” 
Mackenzie was asking Tom. 

“ Oh, well," said Tom, wiping the beads of 
moisture from his forehead and biting savagely 
into a sandwich, “ he’s nearly four years older'n 
me ; but he’s goin’ t'have a fight on his hand 
before he ever wins out. I'm goin’t’ play a nice 
trick on him. I'm just keepin' a-goin’ easy with 
im. Then when it gets so the old mare’s tired 
out, an' Billy starts lassoin’ her, I'm jes nicely 
goin t’ hop in between 'em an’ drive her off." 

Anyway," said John Rainer, who had been 
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listening to his son with little enthusiasm, 
“ you just keep her over this way as soon as 

she begins to get weak.” 

Ina could endure that conversation no longer. 
She mounted her pony energetically and, 
without further ceremony, rode off toward 
home. As soon as she got to where a hill 
shut her father’s camp off from sight, behind 
her, she was inclined to turn northward and 
try'to get hold of Billy ; but when she thought 
the matter over carefully her resentment against 
Billy’s jealousy and his evident desire to 
punish her, to make her unhappy, came back 
to her with overwhelming force ; and so she 
almost bitterly continued on her way home. 

There was the usual work to do around the 
house and Ina had little time to herself. As 
she worked—scrubbing, dusting, helping with 
the churning of the butter and with the cooking 
of the evening meal—she talked with her 
mother when near enough to her. She suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying some of her mothers 
fears ; but even as she laughed and pretended 
to be carefree the burden on her heart dragged 
constantly downward. Her relations with Billy 
had been seriously strained ; for it seemed to 
her, no matter what the outcome of the battle 
for the wild mare might be, no matter how 
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well they might all finally agree about her 
disposition, Billy would never seem quite the 
same to her. The fact that he had seen her and 
had not come up to greet her, that he seemed to 
be maliciously desiring to hurt her, while she 
was suffering for his sake, rankled in her mind. 

Still, as the afternoon waned, fear that they 
might actually come to blows made it impossible 
for her to remain at home. And her mother 
most readily agreed with her that she ought 
to go out to them and be there with them. In 
spite of the bitterness against Billy and Tom 
and her father, which she could not remove 
from her heart, she gathered a heap of cookies 
to take out to them and once more started 
across the plains. 

What breeze there had been all day had 
completely died out ; and with that subtile 
feeling of evening which had come into the 
atmosphere there was a sort of fragrant coolness. 

It is impossible that any human soul could 
experience a prairie dawn without a thrill ; and 
yet, strikingly beautiful as is the early prairie 
morning, there is an even greater charm in 
that time of the prairie day when the winds 
give way to a magic silence and the shadows 
lengthen like things stretching with approaching 
sleep, when a sadness that is expressible only 
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by the finest music or the sublimest poetry 
creeps over the earth like a touching smile 
over a melancholy face and plays upon the 
imagination as a skilful, ghostly hand might 
play upon strings. 

In all the open world about her there was 
only peace and quietude. A coyote in a 
hollow sat upon his haunches a few feet away 
from her, sat motionless as a stone, as if hyp¬ 
notised by the fascinating stillness. Gophers, 
sitting on the mounds near their doorways, 
stretched their elongated bodies silently, 
watched her as she went by, then threw their 
staccato whistles into the silence as a boy 
throws a stone into a pond—just to hear it gurgle. 

When Ina came to where she could see her 
father’s camp in the distance she saw some 
half a dozen men on horseback surrounding him. 
At first the sight alarmed her, her soul was 
attuned to alarm; then it occurred to her 
that the news of the great enterprise having 
spread through the district, the young men 
had come out to witness its climax. She 
preferred not to meet them, however, and so 
quickly turned down the slope to get out of 
sight. She imagined that the boys and the 
wild mare were now off in the north, and so 
took that direction. 
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She wandered about for a long time without 
seeing a sign of them, wandered aimlessly, to 
the dismay of Belle, who preferred to strike 
out for some definite goal, such as the barn 
at home, or some place from which it would 
seem nearer. But Ina moved about in a circle, 
intending to waste time until the men who 
were gathered about her father would go their 
way. She wanted to talk with her father, 
alone, and point out to him the dangers of 
a fight between the two boys while they pursued 
the wild mare ; but she was startled when she 
least expected it, by the significant patter of 
hoofs off toward the west. 

Excited by the prospects of getting a glimpse 
of the wild mare, of seeing Billy and Tom, she 
turned westward and urged Belle to lope. 
She raced along a ridge, broke down into a 
hollow and tore up the next hill ; and there 
she saw them all in the wide, shallow valley 
below, plunging wildly through space and 
going northward. The Mounted Policeman was 
with them, riding slightly to the rear. Tom 
was going as fast as he could, very apparently 
trying to reach out ahead of the mare so as 
to force her back southward. Billy seemed 
equally bent upon keeping her going as she was. 

With all her intense interest in Billy and Tom, 
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Ina almost forgot them in her fascination for 
the great white mare ; but never before had she 
been taken with the same emotions at sight 
of her. Always the mare had inspired her with 
a feeling of grandeur ; this time she was over¬ 
come by an ineffable pity and a desire to rush 
to her aid, to take the boys away and let her 
go free. Erstwhile queen, so beautifully clean 
in her whiteness, she was now bedraggled and 
spattered with mud, her sides seemed to have 
fallen in, her graceful body seemed so weak, 
almost clumsy. She was still keeping out of 
reach of her pursuers, but it was evident that 
she would not continue to keep out of their 
reach very long. She moved with frenzy 
rather than with strength or cunning; she 
was breaking down. What a tragic moment 
in her life it was for her ! 

Ina almost cried. She raced after them like 
one who feels the urgent need of doing some¬ 
thing but knows not what to do ; and the burden 
of this vague desire leaned over in behalf of 
the mare. Her soul cried out against this 
torment of an innocent and inoffensive wild 
thing with its God-given right to live its own 
life in its own way. By the time she saw 
the Mounted Policeman stop and turn back to 
her, lna's emotions turned into a wish. She 
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wished it were all over ; and she meant, whoever 
got the mare, to use her influence in a plea 
for good treatment. She would see, when they 
did get her, that they treated her in the kindest 
way possible. 

“ A wonderful creature ! ” cried the officer, 
drawing his reins as he neared her. “ She has 
worn out all their ponies, and yet they cannot 
get within fifty feet of her. But she’s going 
to pieces. They’ll have her soon.” 

“ Poor thing ! ” cried Ina. 

“ You know',” said Mackenzie with a smile, 
as they turned and headed after the two boys, 
“ I feel that way myself, and I have never felt 
like that before. I am honestly terribly sorry 
for her. You know I have wished she could get 
away. She got so she was like drunk ; but 
just the same she shook that beautiful head 
of hers and on she went, though her legs were 
almost bending in under her.” 

“ Damn it ! Get out of the way ! ” came a 
shriek from Tom. 

He had finally succeeded in turning the mare 
southward. But it was too late for Ina and 
the officer to get out of the way. The mare 
had seen them. Pier face and neck and lips 
and shoulders covered with foam, her eyes 
dilated, her grunting and snorting reaching them 
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like a blast, she turned to the side and with the 
last strength of desperation she headed north¬ 
ward again diagonally. Ina thought she saw 
a smile on Billy’s face, as he turned, back of 
Tom, and went after the mare, swinging his 

rope as he went. 

Ina understood his cruel glee. She had 
unwittingly thwarted her brother and helped 
him out. He wanted to keep the mare going 
north. He wanted her as far away from John 
Rainer as possible, and as near to his own home 

as he could get her. 

“ What could have happened to him ! ’ 
was the cry that rang down the spaces of Ina s 
soul. Never had she found him to the slightest 
degree like that. If this was jealousy then 
jealousy was madness. Was she to blame him 

for it or not ? 

The first shade of dusk was tinging the atmo¬ 
sphere. Ina and the officer ceased talking, 
striving now to keep after the bo) s. They 
disappeared from their sight turning down a 
hill crest, and Ina and the officer forced their 
ponies to go faster. When they reached that 
hill-top they saw the two boys swinging their 
lariats and the white mare now reeling between 
them, turning blindly first one way then another, 
about to drop for exhaustion. 
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Lariat loops sailed through the air, one 
striking the mare on the neck, another on the 
rump, the boys rapidly pulling in their ropes 
to try again, one watching the other for fear 
the other was going to get ahead. Tom had 
apparently abandoned the idea of trying to 
force the mare southward. She was too weak 
now to go very far. She trotted listlessly with 
a ludicrous look of ease, running in a small 
circle, trying to keep away from them, often 
running toward them. 

But the boys displayed the most intense 
excitement. Ropes were pulled in rapidly and 
nervously, loops were formed, often too hastily ; 
and each time as one sailed into the air, the 
other followed close upon it. Then, so suddenly 
that Ina had failed to see the steps of the move, 
Billy's loop fell gracefully upon the mare’s 
neck. The mare feeling the rope reared in the 
air. Tom shrieked with passion and in an 
effort to drive the mare out of reach plunged 
into the rope as Billy with equal passion pulled 
on it. Tom fell backward from the saddle and 
the white mare, rearing higher, rallying her 
last drop of strength, fell first to her knees, 
then getting up raced off to the north, Billy 
behind her at the other end of the rope that 
clung to her neck. Tom’s pony, frightened, 
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the reins dangling before him, ran fearfully off 
to the west. 

For a few moments Ina had all she could do 
to stick to her saddle. Her brain reeled. 
Her dilated eyes were upon Tom’s prostrate 
body. Edward Mackenzie was kneeling by his 
side. Billy, the mare, and Tom’s pony had 
fled from the scene ; and a frightful silence, 
an uncanny peacefulness came down upon the 
hollow. All the noise and clamour of the 
battle had died away like smoke. 

She dismounted somehow, and at the officer's 
side, trembling like a grass blade in the wind, 
she asked : 

“ Is he very badly hurt ? ” 

“ You can't tell. He may not be so badly 
hurt at all. You see lie is exhausted. 

A ray of hope cleared Ina’s brain. She knelt 
down beside the body of her little brother. He 
lay there like a sleepy child. Just tired. He 
even groaned like a child one tries to wake. 
The good, kind, strong officer was examining 
him, feeling over his body for breaks or wounds. 
She watched him as if he were a doctor in whose 
ability to bring him back to health she had faith. 

Finally Edward Mackenzie rose up to his full 
height, looking significantly down at the pros¬ 
trate body. 
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“ I think it’s his back that was hurt,” he said 
slowly. “ But he’s just very very tired, I think. 

I wonder he didn’t give up before he fell.” 

Now Ina did not believe him. She thought 
of the worst. Tears came out of her eyes and 
ran down her cheeks ; but she had full possession 
of herself now. She took a clean handkerchief 
from her pocket and looked about dizzily. If 
she had some water ! 

“ Mr. Mackenzie,” she said in a clear ringing 
voice, ” will you kindly go and get my father 
to come here with the wagon ? ” 

“ Don’t you think I had better stay, and 
you go for your father ? ” 

“ No ! please. I want to stay.” 

The officer hesitated a moment. It was a 
lonely place, that dismal hollow, with the night 
coming on and the boy—perhaps dying before 
he could return. But Ina was obdurate. She 
would not hear of leaving her brother for a 
moment. 

“ Then here, take this little box of matches. 
When you think it is time for us to be near 
you go up to the top of the hill and light some 
of them, so we will know where you are.” 

“ Yes.” 

The hoofbeats of the officer’s horse had died 
out in the distant darkness ; but there was no 
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fear in Ina for her own safety. Her one thought 
was Tom. If he only lived ! If he died—the 
thought was unendurable—nothing more terrible 
could happen in that blackening desolation about 
her. She lowered her face to the dusty lips 
and kissed them. They were warm, and their 
warmth somewhat lightened the cold terror 
on her heart. She listened to the sound of 
Belle’s cropping grass a short distance away. 

She took off her coat and covered Tom with 
it, tugging it carefully under him, taking care 
that she did not unduly press his poor body. 
She knelt down beside him, stood up, walked 
off a few feet, came back, knelt down again, 
muttering constantly : 

Poor, poor Tom ! You poor baby. You 
thought you were a man ! Never, never will I 
forgive him ! How could he have been so 
selfish, so horribly mean ! 

Why weren’t they coming ! Her impatience 
tormented her. How slow they were ! She ran 
up the hill, lighted her matches, the flames of 
some of them burning her fingers, the rising 
breeze blowing them out. Her impatience 
brought an excrutiating nervousness. She be¬ 
came fearful at last of every sound, every 
flutter of a dead rose-bush. The hill-tops 
surrounded her like walls that were steadily 
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coming together. The night filled up with 
weird and beastly shapes. She seized the 
reins of Belle, and she made her graze right 
beside her and Tom. She began to be afraid of 
the thing that lay motionless in the darkness. 
It had ceased to be the Tom she knew and 
loved. 

And all this agony of soul turned her love for 
Billy into hate. The expression on his face 
that had always meant the full intenseness of 
his beautiful love for her had turned into a leer. 
The arms that used to enfold her so tenderly, 
with such infinite care and kindness, were cold 
and brutally gave her pain. 

The horrible dragging of moments under the 
fiery glistening stars—fiery and pointed like 
penetrating spears—brought at last the hurried 
rumbling of a wagon, going helter-skelter over 
the trackless earth. Things became more real 
and slightly less horrible ; yet details like 
liquid poured from the wounds in her mind 
and surged in waves about her. She remem¬ 
bered nothing of that awful hour save a groan 
from Tom as he was lifted up and lowered upon 
the hay in the wagon box ! 

From then on life assumed a different hue— 
the last page of a chapter was blown over by 
a sudden rise in the night winds. 
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Billy had seen Tom go down. He rather felt 
that Tom deserved it. He had been angered 
beyond endurance. Every time Tom had made 
an attempt to throw the lariat, he had kept 
out of his way. He had wanted to give Tom all 
the chance in the world, because he was certain 
that Tom would never lasso the wild mare; but 
every time he, Billy, had tried to lasso her, 
Tom had interfered. Either he had rushed at 
her, or else he deliberately had sought to ride 
in between him and the mare. W hen finally his 
lariat reached over and encircled the mare s 
head and Billy, excited and nervous, pulled 
back to make his catch secure, Tom had stupidly 
loped right into the rope and was knocked 
off his saddle. Billy's first impulse had been to 
laugh right out, impassioned as he was. 

Worn out nearly to the point of exhaustion 
Billy had not for a moment overlooked the 
fact that Ina was near him, riding beside the 
handsome officer. This was infinitely more 
painful than his bodily weariness. He wished 
several times that he had never seen the white 
mare. He was so jealous, his heart physically 
pained him, and his brain was hot with its fever. 
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In vain he tried to be reasonable, to point out 
to himself the foolishness of his emotions. 
Every time, ashamed of his inner feelings, he 
was about to turn toward Ina and talk with 
her, laugh and make believe that nothing had 
ever come between them, the sight of the hand¬ 
some man beside her sent the poison waves from 
heart to mind, and he would not even give her 
the satisfaction of finding him looking at her. 

And with all that he never for a moment 
discarded the hope that his capture of the 
mare, his giving her to Ina, would bring his 
relations to her back to where they had been 
before the officer had come out upon the prairies. 
As a matter of fact he was inwardly thoroughly 
ashamed of his jealousy and fought with aching 
heart to ward off its metal hands. 

At the actual moment of capturing the mare, 
his excitement was altogether too great for 
him to reason clearly. Tom’s angry struggle 
with him, knowing that he meant to surprise 
the entire family with his gift, struck him as a 
joke, until Tom became a nuisance. So when 
Tom fell, eliminating himself for the moment, 
he was ready to laugh. The mare led him, 
against his will, far from the scene. In her 
last desperate effort to get away she revealed 
a strength that Billy never thought she could 
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have left in her. But he made no effort to hold 
her back. She was going in the very direction 
he wanted her to go ; besides he knew that Ina 
and the officer were near to help Tom. How 
many times, as boys, had both Tom and he 
fallen from horses ? He had seen Tom’s pony 
go racing away riderless. The walk home 
would be well-deserved punishment for Tom. 
They’d get the pony. He hoped Tom wouldn't 
get him quickly enough to remount and continue 
to pester him. 

For two miles the mare continued running, 
Billy so riding behind her as to keep her heading 
straight for his home ; and then, suddenly, 
Beauty tripped, the rope became taut, the mare 
was halted by a jerk and went down to the 
ground with a groan. Beauty quickly righted 
himself, but when Billy allowed him to stand still 
his sides heaved like the deck of a steamboat. 

Billy first tried to frighten the mare up. 
He preferred to have her go still farther toward 
his home. He struck her sharply with his lariat. 
She made a feeble effort to get up, but fell back 
exhausted. She stretched out her long white 
neck, wet and spotted with mud, and lay there 
breathing heavily, her sides heaving. 

So he had the Ghost Mare prostrated on the 
ground like any other horse he had ever seen 
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thrown. But as he tried to assure himself that 
the superstition that had been woven about 
this poor creature was childish nonsense, he 
wondered whether Tom was hurt. He wished 
that Tom would come up behind him now. A 
sense of heavy uneasiness came upon him. 

But he did not allow himself to worry. He 
decided to go to Rainer’s that very night and 
tell Ina that he meant to give her the white 
mare as soon as he had tamed her. He was 
glad Ina knew nothing about his burning 
jealousy. If he told her that he had kept 
away only because he wanted this to be a 
surprise, she wouldn’t have the slightest sus¬ 
picion that he had been jealous and angry. He 
must get that poisonous jealousy out of his soul. 

He was so sorry for the poor creature lying 
on the ground, panting and groaning. Great 
powerful sighs escaped her every other moment ; 
and it sounded to him like the sigh of a suffering 
human being. The freedom of the years had 
passed for her ; the beloved wilds with their 
hills and sloughs were to turn into mere 
memories ; but he was glad that her captivity 
was not to mean heavy harness and ploughs. 
He would treat her well, tame her with kind¬ 
ness ; and, he thought suddenly, he would make 
Ina promise never to give her away—that if 
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she ever went to the city where she could not 
take the pony with her, she would leave the 
white mare with him. 

He stood there shaking. He too was ex¬ 
hausted, so hungry that he couldn’t have eaten, 
so tired that he could not have slept. He was 
wondering what he would call her. He thought 
of Pandora. She had hung around Pandora. 
She had been like Pandora in the myth. She 
had been beautiful and desired by so many. 
Had she opened a box and let out a swarm of 
evils ? He had often laughed with Ina over 
this story. He remembered clearly that hope 
was left. 

“ Well, I better tie her up while I can,” he 
muttered, rousing himself from his reverie, the 
smile on his face giving way, with worry about 
Tom, to an expression of seriousness. 

He carefully crept toward the mare s front 
legs and, when he was convinced that she was 
too exhausted to move, he tied a small rope 
firmly to both legs, tying it in such a way that 
though it would enable her to walk slowly 
and haltingly, she would be unable to run fast. 
He was afraid that when her strength returned 
he would have a hard time with her, if he didn’t 
so cripple her. From there he moved cautiously 
to her head ; and, retying the loop around her 
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neck so that it would not choke her, he made 
a second loop a short distance from the first ; 
and, forcing open her mouth while he held her 
helpless by tilting her head upward, he slipped 
that loop upon her lower jaw. 

When he dropped her head again and jumped 
back, he was amazed to find that there was no 
further resistance in her. She was now worn 
out to the last drop of her energy, and he 
realised that it would be some time before he 
could force her up. So he sat down on a near- 
by rock, allowing Beauty to graze the length 
of the lariat, listening to the soft sounds that 
disturbed the vast night silence, wondering how 
Tom fared—struggling with his imagination to 
keep it from holding up before him pictures of 
the horrors that might have happened, his head 
seemingly whirling with weariness. 

He was inclined several times to try to force 
the mare up, but he was sorry for her—she 
groaned and sighed now and then like a dying 
animal. When finally he could no longer 
endure the suspense, his mind having dwelt 
persistently upon Tom and what might have 
befallen him, he jumped to his feet. He was 
obliged to sit down again, for the earth seemed 
to whirl round under him. This feeling alarmed 
him. He got up and staggered away out of 
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reach of the mare, for fear that she might get 
up and begin to struggle again ; and a short 
distance away he dropped to the ground, 
stretching out upon the cold, wet earth, and 
giving himself over completely to the dizzy 
whirling in his head. 

A few minutes of lying there made him feel 
much better. He got up at last, his head 
extremely hot, his feet unsteady. He noted 
that the mare had partly risen up. She was 
lying now like a dog with his head resting on 
his lorepaws. At sight of him she sprang to 
her feet, standing there and trembling upon 
them a few minutes before she started oh. By 
that time he had managed to get to his saddle, 
and they were ready to start for home. As 
soon as Beauty neared her she limped forward. 
She rebelled at the rope on her forelegs, kick¬ 
ing and rearing, and tossing her head; but Billy 
now had her in his power, weak as his powers 
were. A single pull on the war bridle he had 
made with the lariat steadied her considerably. 

She limped a few rods, then deliberately 
dropped to the ground and refused to budge. 
It occurred to Billy that she was so weak that 
he could probably do better without the small 
rope on her forelegs. He dismounted and, open¬ 
ing his jack-knife, he crept toward her forelegs. 
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As soon as he came near, however, she attempted 
to get up. He jumped back out of the way 
and, shaking from head to foot with fever and 
fatigue, he felt as if he would never endure the 
night. If only somebody came along that 
might help him. He thought of cutting the 
end of the lariat and leaving her on the prairie. 
It seemed impossible to him that any of the 
neighbours coming upon her would take her. 
If they did, he realised, he would have no right 
to claim her. Legally he could do nothing. 
It was just possible that Tom, getting over 
his shock, would happen along. It was not 
probable, but, having suffered so much, he was 
not going to take any risks. 

He mounted again, and again tried to force 
her to go on ; but once more, angered by this 
grip on her legs, she lay down and refused to 
move. He rode Beauty to the back of her 
and, holding tight the lariat with its loop upon 
her jaw, he walked slowly toward her. He 
came quite near her, but she did not jump up this 
time. She had now given up completely. It 
seemed as if she didn’t care any longer what 
he did to her. He stretched his hand out care¬ 
fully and touched her forehead. Other than 
the warmth of her fur, there was not a sign of 
life in her. He moved slowly around to her 
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forelegs, and placing the sharp blade of his 
knife, he pulled with all his might. 

The rope was rather strong and only half of 
it was cut through ; but the mare jumped up 
again in fright, and as she jumped she broke 
the rest of the rope. While she stood shaking 
on her legs Billy hastily mounted and, riding 
behind her, he was now able to goad her on with 
the rope. 

Thus haltingly, Billy made his difficult way 
homeward, and it was eleven o'clock at night 
before he got home. His uncle was still up 
waiting for him. They had thought he had 
been killed. Old Helmar helped him drive the 
mare into the barbed-wire corral; and then, 
taking two glasses of milk and a few slices of 
bread, Billy saddled one of the other horses 
and started away to the river for the ponies 
and the wagon he had left there. He went 
directly, of course, to the Rainers. 

When he came within sight of the Rainer 
home his courage failed him. He had hoped 
that they had all gone to bed. The house in 
darkness would indicate that they had all gone 
to bed. But there was a light in the kitchen 
and a light in the parlour. As he reached the 
kitchen door he was struck by a feeling that 
the place was peculiarly quiet, as if all its 
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occupants had suddenly arisen and gone away. 
He rapped timidly. A strange voice answered, 
coming as from a distance. Billy felt as if he 
were walking in his sleep, as if he had come to 
the wrong place. 

He entered the kitchen. There was a light 
on the table, but no sign of life. It was so odd. 
He was puzzled and afraid. An uncanny still¬ 
ness brooded in the room he had known happy 
with life and laughter. 

The strange voice called again from the 
parlour. Billy collected himself and walked 
through the dark dining-room. In the door¬ 
way of the parlour he saw Edward Mackenzie 
and Charlie Scholls sitting at a small table, 
playing cards. He felt sick. He seized the 
door-frame and held himself up. A passionate 
hatred welled up in his soul against the officer. 
There he sat, as handsome as ever, unperturbed, 
as if he were a wild beast, had devoured the 
Rainer family, and was having a quiet game 
after the feast. The officer was looking at him. 
His face, lighted up by the near-by lamp, 
seemed to be off somewhere in another world. 
Billy felt that they thought he was acting 
queerly. He tried to gain full control over 
himself. Both men were looking at him. 

“ Where are the Rainers ? " he finally asked. 
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“ They’ve gone to the Bassano hospital with 
the boy," said the officer. “ Didn't you see 
him fall from his horse ? " 

“ 1 seen him," began Billy confusedly. “ I 
saw him run right into my rope ; but the white 
mare reared and pulled me off. I didn’t think 
he was hurt, though." 

“ Well," began the officer, going on with his 
cards. “ I don't know just what happened to 
him. I guess he hurt himself internally. He 
hurt himself pretty bad, that’s sure. He’s 
practically been unconscious since he fell." 

“ Did they all go in with him ? " asked Billy, 
wishing he were a child and could just cry for 
relief. 

“ Yah, they all left," said Charlie Scholls. 
“ They sent for me to do their chores. They 
said they was a-comin’ back late to-night ; but 
I ain’t lookin’ for 'em till to-morrow." 

“ Old man Rainer’s got it in for you," said 
the officer. “ I would keep away if I were you 
—for awhile, anyway. I tried to explain to 
him that it was really the boy's own fault, but 
he wouldn’t listen to me. I think myself the 
boy was crazy to do what he did." 

Tears of gratitude filled Billy's eyes. He 
was ashamed to think he had hated that man. 

“ You saw, Mr. Mackenzie," he said earnestly, 
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“ how he tried to break into my lassoing. I 
let him alone when he tried. You see, he never 
was much at lassoing. When we practise it 
sometimes of a Sunday, he can never hit even 
a fence post." 

“ That's the whole thing," said the officer, 
laughing. “ He knew you would get her." 

“ He was not fair ! " cried Billy. " They were 
not fair from the beginning. I went out at four 
o'clock in the morning. They came along at eight, 
and they want to join in. Gee ! Rainer, he 
acted as if he wanted me to get off the prairie!" 

In this vein they talked for nearly an hour. 
The fact that the officer had seen what had 
happened, and was inclined to tell the truth 
about it, was a great relief to Billy. He laughed 
with them and talked with earnestness. He 
even joked ; but on his way to the wagon near 
the river, riding slowly through the unbroken 
darkness, his heart grew heavier and heavier. 
There had been something dark and sinister 
and melancholy in the deserted Rainer home. 
The picture in his mind of the two strange men 
playing cards at the familiar little table in the 
parlour, where he had known his happiest 
moments, made him feel that something sacred 
to him had been desecrated, something lovely 
there had died. 
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But the heaviest burden of all was the secret 
knowledge that his jealousy was to blame for 
the ruin that had been wrought. Ruin, indeed, 
it all seemed to him now. He was half inclined 
to ride to Bassano. What Rainer thought did 
not bother him, if only he could see Ina. But 
then that seemed futile. Everything seemed 
futile now. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter VI 

Space on the prairie is wide, and the farmer’s 
life there seems one of but little communication 
with his neighbours ; but news and rumours 
have a telegraphic system all their own. Few 
people on the plains were more securely tied 
to the grindstone than Billy ; yet he heard and 
felt and knew of all that went on for many a 
mile around him. 

So he learned that Tom was not getting 
better rapidly, that his spine had been affected, 
that he would in all probability remain a 
cripple for the rest of his life. So he knew that 
the Rainers, except Ina and Tom, had returned 
to the farm, that they were selling their cattle 
and hogs as rapidly as they could sell them to 
pay doctors' bills and hospital charges. 
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Billy did not sleep during the nights. For 
hours he tossed on his bed, night after night, 
seeking in his mind for some way in which he 
might win back Rainer’s good-will, in which 
he could make up for the damage he felt he 
had indirectly brought about to the Rainers ; 
though wherever he could find a listener he 
protested that he was in no way responsible 
for the accident. It was true that had he not 
been so stupidly jealous of the handsome officer 
the tragedy might have been avoided, but it 
was just as true that a similar accident could 
have happened had Tom and he gone out for 
the mare in partnership. The fact that he 
had been moved to extremes by the fire in his 
soul was, after all, but a secret neither known 
to, nor suspected by a single individual. Yet 
he felt that the whole world held him responsible 
for the cloud that had darkened the Rainer 
homestead ; and there began to grow within 
him a weighty feeling as if he, himself, was 
slowly being overwhelmed by the consensus of 
this subtle neighbourhood opinion. 

One Sunday afternoon of a delightful summer 
day, having laboured with himself night and 
day for three weeks to develop the necessary 
courage, Billy Thore started away to Rainer's, 
bent upon offering himself as a substitute for 
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Tom ; desiring to contribute to Tom's chances 
of recovery with a summer’s labour or as much 
more as might be required. It had been an 
arduous task, seeking this courage, but it had 
come to him at last. He said nothing about 
it to his uncle, desiring first to find out whether 
the offer was acceptable to John Rainer. 

He came into the spacious yard just as Rainer 
was shambling along from the barn to the 
house. A lump came into Billy’s throat, and 
his cheeks grew hot, when he saw the change 
that had come over Ina’s father. It was as if 
he hadn’t been there in many years. 

The rapidly-aged man eyed him scrutinisingly 
as he approached. Billy felt that he had not yet 
been recognised. There was a laboured look on 
the man’s face as if he was unable to see clearly. 
“ Mr. Rainer,” began Billy, dismounting and 

walking nervously toward him, ” I 

Here his voice failed him. Rainer looked as 

if he had been awakened from sleep. 

" What do you want here ? ” he demanded. 
“ I want to explain to you what happened, 
began Billy, eager to rush into those better 

things he had come to say. 

“ I don’t want no explanations,” cried Rainer. 
" i want you off my property just as soon as 

you can get off.” 
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“ You are not fair to me, Mr. Rainer.” 

The older man said nothing. He cast a 
savage look at the boy and started for the house 
as if he meant to get his gun there. Billy watched 
him for a moment ; then realising the utter 
impossibility of changing Rainer’s mind at this 
time, he remounted and rode away. 

But the rest of the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood were hardly less obdurate in their opinions. 
During the first three weeks, when they would 
come to see the wild mare, they would betray 
their convictions, even though they smiled at 
him in the pleasantest manner. Had they 
openly condemned him for what they thought 
he had done he would have been able to defend 
himself. He would have argued until he had 
proved to the very most unreasonable that he 
was not to blame in any way for what had 
happened to Tom ; but they only condemned 
him behind his back. 

Sometimes in sheer desperation he seized some 
one of them and, with great effort to suppress 
his emotions, assumed that the individual 
blamed him, and proceeded to defend himself 
against the assumed accusation. They all 
listened to him, of course. Some smiled and 
nodded as if they agreed with him ; while 
others interrupted him at such points as he 
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was most eager to make, and pressed on with 
some doleful bit of information they had 
recently heard about Rainer’s fast approach to 
ruin. 

" Do y'u think it’s true that he has to pay 
five hundred dollars for each operation ? ” or 
“ Do you believe them there doctors from 
Winnipeg wouldn’t make the operation till 
Rainer laid the five hundred dollars down on 

the table ? " 

Then Billy ceased attempting to argue with 
anybody. There were moments when he felt, 
with all the torture of self-condemnation, that 
there was some prevailing law of justice that 
made people condemn him, though there was 
not a speck of open evidence for them to see. 
That miserable feeling of jealousy had driven 
him into the quicksands, where he felt he was 
rapidly sinking. He became sullen and morose. 
People ceased to come to see the mare, and he 
was glad of that. But their ceasing to come 
left him in no want of information. His uncle 
and aunt never hesitated to tell Billy what they 
had heard concerning him. Billy began to fee 
that they resented the opprobrium that he had 
cast upon their household. They grumbled 
incessantly about the presence of the Ghost 
Mare on the farm, and the more they grumbled 
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the more he realised how utterly puerile was 
their superstition. He began to think seriously 
of going away. 

But week after week he hoped for Ina’s 
return. He did not want to go until she had 
come back. When she had come back he 
would watch for her, so as to meet her alone 
on the prairies. He would explain everything 
to her with tears in his eyes. After all, im¬ 
passioned as he had been, he had never for one 
second entertained the idea of capturing the 
mare for himself. She alone of all the world 
was capable of understanding the whole truth. 
In fact he could not have told the whole truth 
to anyone but her. 

He thought at times of writing to her. But 
not only was it next to impossible for him to 
get hold of her address, but Billy had had 
very little schooling, and letter-writing was a 
gigantic task to him. He felt that it would 
be absolutely impossible for him to put down 
on paper the involved emotions, those un¬ 
believable circumstances, that he could hardly 
convey in words and tears. 

So he waited anxiously for Ina’s return, in 
the meantime giving himself ardently to the 
task of taming the wild mare. To begin with, 
he decided definitely to call her Pandora. 
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He had the feeling that he was going to leave 
the neighbourhood, and there was already hung 
over its atmosphere those golden mists of 
sentiment that departure raises. Besides, inno¬ 
cent as she was, there had been a swarm of evil 
thoughts let loose, and only hope did remain. 

For a few weeks he had fed her lavishly, 
going to the trouble of bringing water from the 
slough for her, for fear that it was the alkali in 
the well-water that made it unbearable to her. 
Despite her wolf-like habit of exposing her 
teeth as if she meant to bite, when he went too 
near, he caressed and petted her when he could. 
He removed all ropes from her as soon as he 
dared, letting her go free in the corral ; and to 
make things as nearly like the wilds as he could 
for her, he went every evening to the slough 
and cut slough grass, bringing it fresh to her. 

As the mare fell under the spell of his patience 
and his kindness, Billy was thrilled by the 
changes that daily became apparent. At first, 
resenting his attentions, the mare would pull 
back her ears, expose her teeth, and kick, 
sometimes sending out a shrieking whinny o 
anger ; but as she learned to love his oats and 
fattened on his unwavering attentions, these 
demonstrations of ill-temper gradually ceased 

He began to walk right into the corral with 
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his oats. At first, at his appearance in the 
corral, she had become nervous, often running 
to the other end, there turning toward him as 
in the wilds she might have turned upon coyotes ; 
then, as she realised that he only came to give 
her something she liked, she began trotting 
toward him as soon as she saw him come. 

Never had Billy been affected quite the same 
way by any living creature. The ease with 
which he overcame her evident hatred of him 
was a revelation to him. It undermined his 
entire notion of the animal world. Billy had 
always been exceedingly kind to the animals he 
worked with or rode ; but they had always 
seemed to be to him mere machines made out 
of flesh and blood for man’s use. His kindness 
to them was just a few degrees above the con¬ 
sideration that a good workman has for his 
tools. The animals had shown him a fear of 
pain, and so he detested anybody that gave 
them pain and strove to avoid doing so himself. 
But this most intimate contact with Pandora 
at a time when life had become extremely 
solitary had sharpened his observation. He 
began to feel that in that big white body, 
tragically inarticulate, there was a soul much 
like his own. With all his voice and his 
language wasn’t he, too, dumb ? 
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He would lead Pandora out of the corral and 
to the pond. Often, on Sundays, he spent 
hours sitting on a rock near the pond, holding 
the other end of the long rope to which she 
was tied and allowing her to graze. She ceased 
to be as nervously afraid of his every move, 
as she had been, and she daily became more 
gentle. Sometimes while she grazed she would 
suddenly raise her magnificent head and, look¬ 
ing away over the prairies, her jaws stopped, 
grass ends sticking out from her lips, she would 
send out a piercing call to the herd that was 
gone, as if some touching recollection had 

awakened painful emotions. 

Billy had much time to think, these days. 
Sometimes he was disgusted with his own kind. 
It seemed so preposterous, this conceit of theirs 
that all things had been made for their use. 
There would come a feeling as of shame into his 
heart. He would wish he might release her, 
let her go to the wilderness where in justice 

she belonged. „ ,, 

" They just can’t talk, that s all, he would 

mutter to himself. " I can’t talk either. How 
can I tell them what really happened ? Because 
she can’t tell them how she feels, they think she 
doesn’t feel. See how she keeps looking away 
over the prairie. She used to be free there. 
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She used to go around from one pond to another 
and down to the river. I bet it was interesting, 
too, to her to see different places. Now she 
can’t go. If she could, she wouldn’t find her 
old friends any more. Most of them are rounded 
up now. As soon as you can carry me around, 
Pandora, I am going to take you to those places 

and see how you like it * 

And by the middle of summer, that season 
of the farmer's year when his work slackens 
somewhat, Billy was able to carry out his 
promise. Almost daily he rode off into the 
wild places and Pandora carried him as if she 
had done nothing else all her life. He would 
come into those vast tracks of prairie land 
owned by the Hudson Bay Company or the 
Canadian Pacific Rail Road Company, land as 
virgin and untrod as it was when the ancient 
dinosaur embedded his remains in the sand¬ 
hills of the Red Deer. It was touching to him 
to note the tremendous change that came over 
her as soon as the little mushroom-like human 
dwellings faded out of the landscape. He could 
almost feel the nervous tremors that ran 
through the big, warm body under his saddle. 
Her head would go up high and her eyes and 
ears showed plainly the impassioned search. 

But Billy had his own yearnings and his own 
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disappointments. He was yet a very young 
man. His limited experiences had sent him 
abruptly into serious manhood. He had begun 
to feel certain notions of life that only older 
men come upon—a thin, hazy mist had moved 
over upon the sunnier outlook of youth. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter VII 

The harvesting season came. The fields of 
golden grain were cut and shocked, and the 
shocks were gathered and stacked. Prairie folks 
were too busy even for gossiping, and the long 
days were not long enough for the battle against 
time and the fear of early frosts. For two 
weeks Billy's aunt had been unable to go for 
the mail, and the source of news and rumour 
was stopped. During those two weeks as he 
toiled in the fields, sweat pouring down his 
face, he was often taken by a feeling that Ina 
and Tom had returned ; and he looked im¬ 
patiently for the day when the last grain of 

wheat would be stacked. 

After harvest comes a period of comparative 
leisure in which the farmer waits for the arrival 
of the threshing machine. Though there is 
always plenty to do on the farm-yard, Billy was 
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able to mount Pandora and linger around the 
trail that passed by the Sullivan shack in the 
hope of seeing Ina. His aunt recommenced 
going to the post office, and, as a consequence, 
the stream of news began to flow again. 

Billy learned that Ina and Tom had not yet 
returned. He learned that two great doctors 
from the United States had come to Calgary to 
operate upon Tom, and that the effort to bring 
them had just about taken Rainers roof from 
over his head. The farm had first been heavily 
mortgaged and, to save the little there was 
left in it for himself, Rainer had placed it in the 
hands of a farm bureau for sale. 

The news spread dark autumnal clouds over 
Billy’s sun ; and for days he was so wretchedly 
unhappy that he feared the strain upon his 
mind. He decided that he would not wait for 
Ina to return, but that as soon as the threshing 
season was over he would go to Calgary, find 
her, explain everything truthfully to her, and 
offer to go to work for her. He would say that 
though he was not to blame for Tom’s trouble, 
he had had a hand in it ; and so he wanted to 
pay at least half of the doctor bills. He did 
not know just how he would do this. He had 
so little money. But he expected to earn a good 
deal threshing. He would give her all that, 
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and he would get a job in Calgary and pay off 
the rest. 

One clear autumn day, a week later, as Billy 
started from a silent breakfast toward the 
pasture and Pandora, he espied Ole Olsen coming 
on horseback. He was sure that Olsen had 
come to ask whether he would again join his 
threshing crew the following Monday morning, 
and he was glad to see him come. He saddled 
Pandora hastily and mounted her, deciding that 
he would rather discuss wages with Ole where 
his uncle would not be apt to come along and 
hear. He met Ole about half a mile away from 
the house, and there both of them stopped. 

" Good morning," said Ole, replying to Billy. 

“ Is that the Ghost Mare y’u got there ? " 

“ No more ghost about that mare than about 

you or me, Ole, said Billy. 

" Well, I don't know, now," began Ole with 

so peculiar a shake of his head and a pucker 
of his lips that Billy was filled with alarm. 
Whatever people had said behind his back upon 
this subject, they had heretofore, in his presence, 

trodden with easy steps. . 

Billy's face darkened with an expression that 

warned Ole that he had no desire to continue 

this discussion. „ ., n , 

“ Y’u heard the news, I s pose, said Ole, 
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with a half-expressed feeling of triumph, “ about 

*\ 11 

lom ? 

Billy’s eyes dilated and his throat parched. 
His face turned red and, try as he would, he 
could not answer. He felt as if the hand of 
doom had lowered upon him. 

“ Yah," Ole went on, because he had now to 
go on, “ Tom died last Thursday night." 

Billy was desperately afraid that the awful 
fire set burning within him would show itself. 
But he did not have the strength to appear 
calmer than he was. So many tormenting 
thoughts flooded his brain at once. He wished 
he could get away from Ole's penetrating eyes. 
He wished he could get to Ina somehow. If 
he could get down on his knees before her and 
with tears of blood tell her everything, he was 
sure she would believe him. At the same time 
an ineffable despair was upon him. Suppose 
she did believe him ? That would not bring 
Tom back to life. Tom, poor boyish Tom, with 
the black enthusiastic eyes ! Those eyes were 
closed in death ; that face was pale and waxen. 
And the hours of agony he must have gone 
through ! 

“ Oh, God, what would I give to undo it 
all ? " 

But he felt that Ole was looking at him, 
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looking through him. He strove to regain some 
composure. He struggled about in the emotions 
that engulfed him, like rising water. He tried 
to think of some excuse with which he might 
break away from this man. But a sudden 
expression as of sympathy on Ole Olsen's face 
so moved him that he began to confide in him, 
to defend himself against the imaginary charge 
that he was responsible for Tom's death. He 
half retold the entire story, begging for Ole’s 
credence, wishing as he begged that he had not 
begun the discussion. 

“ I never blamed you, Billy, said Ole, 
“ honest, I didn't. There are some as do blame 
you, there are lots that blame you, but I never 
did. I think it’s just that damned mare ; an' 
you couldn’t help it. You couldn’t hire me to 
ride that damn’ thing. I know she s tame 
an’ pretty ; but there is something about 


“ There is nothin’ about her, Ole, except just, 
what’s in your mind,” said Billy vehemently, 
his eyes moist with the thought of Tom’s white, 
still face and Ina's face, tear-stained, beside it. 

“ Well, look here, Billy," began Ole with the 
feeling of a man who knows that the whole 
world supports his view, “ we want you to come 
to work for us as you did last year. \\ e re 
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ready to give you a dollar a day more’n we gave 
you last year ; but I’m goin t ask you not to 
bring the old mare around when you come to 
work. I ain’t lookin’ f'r any more trouble’n 

I’ve got." 

“ I am not coming to work this time," sajd 
Billy with finality. 

“ Y’u ain’t ? " said Ole quietly. " What’s 
the matter ? Y'u ain’t mad because I barred 

the old mare, are y'u ? " 

“ No, Ole, that’s foolish. I’m not coming 

because I'm not going to be here." 

“ Where y'u goin’ to ? " 

“ Oh, I’ve been thinking a long time I would 
like to go to the city, but now Tom is dead I 
am going right away. I am going to see them 
in Calgary." 

He was painfully sorry that he had said all 
this, and he realised that if he stayed any 
longer he would say still more that he had better 
keep to himself. How he ever got away from 
Ole, Billy hardly knew. In later years, when 
he thought of this particular morning, it seemed 
to him that he had rudely turned and ridden 
off and that Ole had called after him. 

He had turned Pandora southward and had 
goaded her into the wildest lope across the 
plains. He wanted, first of all, to keep away 
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from home till he had got over the shock of the 
news of Tom's death, hoping that Ole had gone 
on to his uncle’s place and told them about it, 
so that he would not have to discuss it with 
them. If Ole did not go there he knew that 
his aunt, going that afternoon for the mail, 
would hear all about it at the post office. 
Desiring to keep away from the house until 
after she had returned, and feeling now certain 
that he must leave the neighbourhood within 
the next day or two, he decided to spend the day 
among the old haunts of his happier youth, 
where Ina and Tom and he had played as chil¬ 
dren, and where Ina and he had been in the 
habit in recent years of picnicking together. 

He went to the Sullivan shanty, but that 
dilapidated little house, its windows broken in, 
its walls leaning slightly, reminded him too 
much of a corpse ; and the mild winds shrieked 
and moaned around it with loneliness and 
despair. He could not endure the atmosphere 
of that hollow, even the old sniffing pond 
exuded now a sepulchral dankness. From there 
he raced to the little schoolhouse. He made 
sure before he approached that no one was 
there He left Pandora at the gate of the bar 
wire fence around it, and he entered the little 
yard where he had played happily so many 
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times, his heart so loaded with emotions that it 
fairly dragged earthward in his body. 

He stopped in the middle of the yard with 
the reverence of one who approaches the grave 
of a loved one. He wished he could cry. There 
was a pain in his heart as if a muscle there were 
twisted and about to snap ; but his eyes were 
dry. He saw the old coalshed where he had 
played ball so many a time with 1 om. He 
could almost hear Tom's voice shrieking with 

the excitement of play. 

But the school-yard was haunted. Ghosts 
paraded around the little building, walked in 
and out of the door, looked out of the windows. 
It was such a long time since he had played 
there ; and since that memorable season Ina 
had discarded her short dresses and put up her 
braids around her head. 

The thought of her made him so impatient 
that he could not remain at the school. He 
decided impulsively to go home, gather his 
belongings and leave for Youngstown at once, 
but there was no train to Calgary until eleven 
o’clock the next morning. He could get to 
Youngstown before eleven o’clock if he left 
home at four or five in the morning. 

So he went instead to the Red Deer River, 
to Lundquist’s grove, where Ina loved to go so 
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much, especially when the wild cherries were 
ripe. He found the wild cherries already ripe, 
but he had no heart for eating any of them. 
In fact he had no heart for anything, and he 
could not remain anywhere more than a few 
minutes. But he knew that his home would 
be the least endurable place of all, and so he 
wandered over the wild places where Pandora 
liked to go, planning his departure, and trying 
to evolve the best method of finding Ina s 
whereabouts in Calgary. He was sure that, if 
he could find no better way, he could go from 
one hospital to another and keep going until he 
had come upon her. 

He came back to his uncle’s farmyard just 
as his aunt had returned from the post office. 
She had tied her pony in the stable and was 
coming out, carrying the mail under her arm, 

when he rode into the yard. 

“ Billy ! " she shrieked, “ d’y’u hear ? ” 

“ Yes, I heard,” said Billy crabbedly, keeping 
Pandora going on toward the corral so that she 
could not force information upon him that he 
did not want. What mattered now what else 

had happened ? T . ,, , 

“ There's a letter f’r y’u fr’m Iney ! sh 

shouted after him angrily. 

Billy was about to dismount near the corra 
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when he heard the familiar “ Iney ! ” In¬ 
stantly he turned Pandora around and trotted 
over to his aunt, reaching her as she was about 
to open the kitchen door. 

“ What did you say ? ” he asked, though he 
knew just what she had said. 

“ I said/’ began the woman angrily, ” that 
there’s a letter to you from Iney. It’s a wonder 
t’ me y’u don’t take my head off f’r tellin’ y’u ! ” 
He made no reply, accepting the letter and 
sticking it into his coat pocket. As soon as his 
aunt was out of sight he started back as if he 
meant to go to the corral, but rode on beyond 
it, going all the way to the slough, a quarter of 
a mile north of the house, fairly burning up 
with the feverish desire to see what the letter 
contained, but unwilling to let anyone see him 
read it. 

On the rock, near the slough, where he used 
to sit holding the rope while Pandora grazed, 
he dismounted, allowing Pandora now to go 
grazing with the reins dangling at her feet. His 
fingers trembled so, he had great difficulty 
tearing open the envelope. 

Billy, 

I suppose by the time you will get this you 
will know that my poor little brother Tom passed 
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away right after the big operation. The only 
thing that makes it at all bearable to me is that 
the doctor told me that if he lived he would 
perhaps never be well. His back was broken. 

I have gone through hell in these long and 
terrible months. I don’t want to say that I 
hate you, yet I surely do not love you any more. 
All the pain I have endured, waiting and watch - 
ing night and day, seeing poor Tom in so much 
agony, has turned my love to something very 
much like hate. Billy, I can never forgive you 
for it. If only you had curbed your selfishness 
just a little. If you had agreed to something 
with him so that he would not have wanted to 
fight with you, you would have saved his life. So 
you got the wild mare! You are welcome to 
her. I never thought there was such greed in 

you. 

I want to ask a last favour of you. Dad is 
so angry at you that if he knew I wrote to you 
he would be furious. Don’t, please, try to 
answer my letter. Nothing can make me change 
my mind. I have sat up too many nights and 
watched him suffer ; and I spent most of that 
time trying to find an excuse for you, but I have 
not been able to; and nothing you could possibly 
say would help matters any more now. 

Father is a broken-down man. He has lost 
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everything trying to save Tom. We shall have 
to go back to the farm for a short time before we 
move to Calgary ; and I wish that you could go 
away somewhere, so that father would not be apt 
to meet you anywhere. I don't know what he 
would do if he did. 

Ina. 

“ There isn’t a damn thing he can do that 
would make me afraid of him ! ” was Billy’s 
answer to her last sentence ; but that feeling 
of resentment was short-lived. There came 
instead an overwhelming pity for old Rainer, 
for Ina and her mother, and a sense of racking 
self-condemnation. 

He read and re-read his letter several times, 
sometimes hardly conscious of what the words 
he read meant, sometimes hearing Ina’s voice 
as if she were near him telling him all that. It 
was true that he was blameworthy, but only 
in that secret sense about which she knew 
nothing. She had condemned him without a 
hearing. Whatever she might have truthfully 
said against him, her accusation of selfishness 
and greed was cruelly unjust. 

But he reflected as he sat there in torment, 
^ying to decide what he might do, that he 
could not blame her either ; it had certainly 
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been his duty to explain himself. He had made 
no attempt whatever to do so. How could he 
have let that duty go like that until it was too 
late ? That query brought a veritable fever 
of passionate resentment against himself into 
his mind. But he had been so sure that 
she was coming back. Tom had been sick a 
long time, but the very fact that it had been 
long seemed to have assured him that he 
would get well. His mind had accepted his 
getting better as inevitable. Therein lay his 
mistake. 

But as he sat there in utter despair he began 
to wonder whether he should have been able 
to convince even Ina had he made the attempt. 
Wouldn't even she have been apt to think that 
the story about wanting to give the mare to 
her was a creation for the mere purpose of 
exonerating himself ? Why is truth harder to 

believe in than falsehood ? 

He got up. “ Well, after all, being jealous 

and wanting to make a hit is no crime ! Tom 
was wrong. I'did not fight with him. I 
did not refuse to let them try to catch the 
mare. I did not interfere with him. He inter¬ 
fered with me and I did go out first. It has 
broken up everything. I can’t live here any 
more. If I’d had decent schooling I could a 
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written a letter to Ina and explained every¬ 
thing so she would understand.” 

He looked around for Pandora. She was 
now almost up to the hill top. 

“ They blame you,” he said starting toward 
her, “ and they blame me. All you did was to 
want to be free. And you put up a good hard 
fight. I wish I’d a put up half the fight to get 
what belongs to me. I should a gone to school 
instead of cleaning stables. I saw that polished 
up Mackenzie and I lost my head. No wonder ! 
What did I know beside him. 

" Well, you taught me a good lesson, 
Pandora,” he said, mounting her and starting 
back to the house. “ In this world one’s got to 
fight for what’s due him. Y'u got to fight for 
the truth too, y'u can’t hand it around.” 

His uncle and aunt were already seated at 
the supper table when he entered the house. 
Billy joined them silently. Not because he 
wanted any food. This was the time, however, 
to tell them what he had decided to do. He 
waited a while. 

" Uncle Helmar,” he began at last, almost 
choking, “ I am going away to-morrow.” 

His aunt looked up at him angrily. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked his uncle. 


” I mean that I am going away to-morrow 
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morning, early in the morning. Going away 
for good, for always.” 

There were a few moments of tense silence. 

“ That’s a nice trick to play on me,” said his 
uncle. “Y’u leave me now with threshing 
coming on an’ all my work.” 

“ I can’t help it, uncle,” said Billy somewhat 
remorsefully. “ I wouldn’t be much good if I 
stayed.” 

“ Just because Tom died ? ” 

“ Well, because that and because lots of 
things. What’s the use talking about them. 
I can't stay here any more, and it’s best for me 
to go.” 

" Well, be’gad,” said his uncle, raising his 
voice, realising how serious he was, “ y’u think 
that's a fair way of treatin’ me, after I took y’u 
an’ brought y’u up ? ” 

“ Now, Uncle Helmar ! ” cried Billy, his eyes 
afire, “ while things were all right I stuck to you. 
Yes, even when farmers right around here came 
and told me that I was crazy to be working for 
you for nothing, when I could get a man’s 
wages from them.” 

“ Y’u’d a made a hell of a lot of wages if I'd 

a let you stay in the asylum ! ” 

“ I couldn’t have made less, could I ? If I’d 
a stayed at the asylum they’d a sent me to 
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school anyway. You gave me no chance to go 
to school. I worked like a big man when I was 
eight years old, and if it weren’t for the teachers 
reporting you to the department, month after 
month, and makin’ you send me to school once 
in a while, I wouldn’t know the little I know 
now." 

“ See," said his uncle, a bitter smile on his 
face as he looked over to his wife, “ it pays to 
be kind-hearted, doesn’t it ? " 

“ Kind-hearted ! " shrieked Billy. " Well, 
Uncle Helmar, this is a blind world. There is 
no use talking like this. You know, if you 
want to know, that I worked every day of my 
life under your roof ; and I worked damned 
hard, much too hard, most of the time. I 
never had anthing, not even those things that 
the poorest children that came to the school 
had. You never bought me a stick of candy 
in your life. Not a toy of any kind that other 
children have. Until I was big enough to fight 
with you over it I was always ashamed of the 
clothes I had to wear. The only thing you 
ever gave me was Beauty ; and then you only 
gave him to me when he cut himself on the 
barb-wire fence and you were sure he wouldn't 
live. All the neighbours tell that story yet 
and laugh over it. Beauty happened to grow 
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to be a fine pony ; but so you can’t say you 
ever gave me anything, I am going to leave 
him here with you. I don’t want him. The 
little money I saved up every threshing season 
is surely mine, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Any other man'd a taken that from y’u.’’ 

“ He would ? " said Billy. 

“ Yes, seein’ as I gave y’u a home and brought 
y’u up.” 

Billy flared up. He was angry enough to 
throw his plate at him, but he controlled him¬ 
self. This was the last he would ever have to 
endure of that. He meant never to write or to 

come back to visit them. 

“ I have had enough of that bringing up,” 
he said as calmly as he could get himself to 
speak, rising at the same time from his chair, 
" and I don’t want any more of it, not even 
for another night. I am going now.” 

With this Billy left the room and went up 
into the smoke-stained garret. The thought 
that he was leaving that garret was a cleansing 
relief. All his life there he had slept on rags 
on the floor of that garret, freezing in the 
winters, suffocating in the summers. All his 
life, except those never-to-be-forgotten nights 
in the winter when, visiting Ina, he would be 
asked to stay over night. Then, at those 
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times, he had got his introduction to nice 
clean sheets and the hunger to have them 
always. Now he was done ! This was the 
last of it ! As far as he, himself, was con¬ 
cerned he preferred a thousand times going 
then, in the night, to staying and waiting for 
the morning. 

When he reached the room below, his bundle 
under his arm, he saw that both his uncle and 
aunt had gone out to milk. There was a sad 
air of desertion in the silent rooms and about 
the open doors. He hated the place, felt that 
he had never had a truly happy moment there, 
yet his emotions made it hard for him to break 
away. If only he had been able to leave them 
without a quarrel, if only he could have gone 
away at the right time, with handshaking and 
the promise to write ! 

He heard them milking in the yard before 
the barn when he came outdoors. He now 
hoped that his uncle would insist that he 
remain there for the night. He offered his 
hand to his uncle, but the old man ignored it ; 
and so Billy walked over to where his aunt 
was milking. 

“ Good bye, auntie,” he said, extending his 
hand. 

“ Can’t wait till morning,” she said bitterly. 
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“ The neighbours ’ll say we drove y’u out 
b’the night." 

Billy’s hand dropped, and he stood looking 
down at her a moment. She was not the least 
concerned about his going away at night, 
because of the discomfort that that would give 
him ; she was worried about what the neigh¬ 
bours would say. 

Whatever emotions Billy had experienced 
before at the thought of leaving now left him. 
Embittered by their refusal to shake hands 
with him he could not saddle Pandora quickly 
enough. He tied his belongings and a bag of 
oats to the saddle strings with greatest haste, 
mounted nervously, and painfully rode away. 

The strong day breeze had subsided. The 
sun reaching down toward the rolling horizon 
in the west stretched his shadow eastward into 
an elongated grotesque. An air of infinite 
peace hung over the evening plains and the 
prairie world, faint in the far north mists of 
space, seemed calling to him. His only plan, 
having abandoned all others, was a nebulous 
one. He had read, recently, in one of the 
farm papers that ranchers in the north, along 
the North Saskatchewan River, were in need of 
steady help and were paying from forty to eighty 
dollars a month for good reliable men. 
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He was glad to leave the Pandora district 
and he was quite certain that he would get 
work in the north. Steady work all the year 
round at such enormous wages would enable 
him to build the home he had always hankered 
for ; and yet grave doubts gathered like clouds 
on his sky ; and his heart, cleansed by the 
feeling of rebirth, was weighed down by the 
gloom of the tragic ruins he was leaving behind 
him. 

Some day, he told himself, trying to salve 
the torturous wound, he would come back 
triumphant over the trail he had set himself to 
make. 

“ And you, Pandora, old girl, you’ll bring 
me back.” 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter VIII 

For nine days Billy Thore drove Pandora 
northward, passing fenced and black broken 
areas, which surrounded mushroom shanties, 
here and there, crossing the open grassy 
wildernesses in between, riding often at night 
and sleeping in the sunshine on the hill tops in 
the daytime. 

During the first four days of his journey he 
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avoided going to houses for fear someone would 
recognise him or the wild mare. In Youngs¬ 
town and such country stores as he happened 
to come upon, he supplied himself with food 
and Pandora with oats. Then a hundred and 
fifteen miles north of Youngstown he was 
detained at a farm-house by a two-day rain. 

At noon of the ninth day he beheld on the 
northern horizon the three towering, grain 
elevators of Kitscoty. He had reached the last 
horizontal railroad line across the continent 
and beyond it was the north of his dreams. He 
left Pandora at the livery stable for an eighteen- 
hour rest with plenty of food and water ; and 
he, dirty and bedraggled, his eyes bloodshot 
from lack of sleep, a nine days' growth of 
reddish beard on his sallow face, first went to 
the town barber, where he fell asleep in the 
chair while he was shaved, then withdrew to a 

room in the little hotel. 

He dropped upon the bed at two o clock and 

was awakened at supper time by the playing 
of a piano. The music coming faintly through 
the corridor more than anything he had 
encountered on the nine days' journey brought 
him to a sudden and painful realisation of the 
full seriousness of the change that had come 
into his life. There was such a sadness in the 
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tinkling notes as they came flitting into his 
drowsy consciousness. It was nothing that 
Ina had ever played, as far as he could remem¬ 
ber ; and yet he had the feeling that it was she 
playing at that hidden piano in the evening 
obscurity as in a distant land. 

What was going to become of him ? The 
little money he had would soon be gone. Was 
he really going to get work or was he to go 
back grovelling to his uncle ? That he would 
never do, come what may ! Was he really 
going to succeed and go back to the old neigh¬ 
bourhood prosperous and triumphant, or was 
that another idle dream ? Was he to sink 
down to the depths of that piteous creature, 
an itinerant farm hand ? He had dreamed of 
coming back to Ina. Was he ever to see Ina 
again ? Had he done wrong in going away ? 
Should he have gone to Calgary like a man, 
found Ina and demanded that in justice she 
should listen to him ? After all, the mere fact 
that he had been preposterously jealous, that 
he had loved Ina so intensely, and that that 
jealousy had led him to desire to distinguish 
himself and to present her with the mare, was 
no crime. It was sheer weakness that had 
made him condemn himself. How had he been 
responsible for Tom's fall from his saddle ? 
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Had it not been Tom’s greed that had brought 
about the Rainer misfortune ? Tom had 
desired the mare for himself. Poor foolish 
Tom ! 

The piano played on. He had asked himself 
these questions a thousand times since he had 
left home, but in the wilderness there had been 
no answer. The music tortured him with its 
sweetness and its sadness. The pale face of 
Ina, the happy smile giving way to tear stains, 
came in upon the melancholy notes. He could 
not bear to lie there ; so he got up, washed, 
and went down for supper. 

The music had ceased and the player had 
vanished. There was a silence in the halls 
that made him wonder whether he had really 
heard a piano or only dreamed of one. In the 
dining-room he was told to sit down at a table 
opposite to the one man that was in the room. 
This man was stout and genially talkative ; 
and Billy soon learned that he was the pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel. He made Billy feel so 
entirely at ease that Billy told him he was 
going up north to find work on some ranch. 

“ Great guns, that’s funny! ” said the 
proprietor, laughing, “ why didn t you come 
yesterday this time ? Last night at the supper 
table, just where you’re sitting, sat Martin 
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Tellar, a rancher thirty-seven miles north of 
here ; and he was telling me that one of his 
men left him last week. He told me that if I 
hear of a man looking for work, I should send 
him up there. That is funny." 

“ It’s not too late, is it ? " cried Billy. 

“ No, no," said the proprietor reassuringly, 
“ Don’t worry, you’d find plenty of other jobs 
up there. There aren’t many men willing to 
go so far away from town. It’ll be pretty 
lonely up there for you." 

“ That won’t bother me at all." 

“ Well, you couldn't find a better man than 
Martin Tellar to work for." 

These prospects of work and opportunity 
made a new man of Billy. He left the hotel 
after supper and went to the livery stable to 
see that Pandora got an extra measure of oats. 
Hadn’t she brought him to this good fortune ? 

He was amazed at the stable to find half a 
dozen men surrounding Pandora in the big 
corridor. One of the men held her by the rope. 
He had apparently just come back from the 
water tank with her. 

“ Say," cried the stable boy recognising him 
as the owner of the mare, “ that’s some beautiful 
horse y’u got there." 

Billy had flushed a little. He had feared 
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that they had recognised the famous wild mare 
and that they had heard the story of her 
capture ; but he soon learned that they knew 
nothing about that. He was only two hundred 
miles north of Pandora, but because of the two 
different railroad lines he was in a different 
world entirely. He smiled as the men went 
on with their examination of her and was 
thrilled by the complimentary comments that 
were made. 

“ Y’u had ought to put her up at the fair,” 
said one man earnestly, " she’d win the prize 

sure.” 

But Billy made as few answers as was possible. 
He did not care to get into any too confidential 
a conversation and so, one by one, the men 
disappeared. He gave Pandora her extra 
measure of oats and went back to the hotel, 
and at five o’clock next morning he left 
the town, taking the trail going north, the 
hotel proprietor’s directions distinct in his 

All morning, as he rode, he whistled hopefully 
when he dreamed of his chances with Martin 
Tellar, or sat silent and glum nodding in his 
saddle when the images of Tom and Ina hovered 
before his mind. In the afternoon be came 
upon the first patch of those poplar woodlands 
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that break up the plains for some ten miles 
south of the Saskatchewan River. 

The feeling of security that he got from the 
knowledge that a vast tract of wilderness 
separated the railroad line that passed through 
Youngstown from that which passed through 
Kitscoty was greatly enhanced by a feeling of 
strangeness that came over him as he entered 
the first woods. Here indeed he was in a 
different world, safe from the unjust accusations 
and rumours that hovered like clouds in the 
Pandora skies. The fragrance of the autumn 
dried leaves, which hung like a mist under the 
high crowns of the trees, filled his chest with 
strength. 

From one patch of these woodlands to 
another he went, following the winding and 
often very faint trail that was to lead him to 
seclusion and emancipation. Then, at last, 
when the afternoon began to show traces of 
evening, when the shadows of the trees reached 
out far in the distance to the side of him and 
the wind sank, he came to the little red iron 
bridge under which the Vermillion River crept 
along in a thin stream, on its last mile journey 
to join the North Saskatchewan. Beyond the 
bridge was a spacious pasture surrounded by 
steep hills, one of which was very high and 
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dome shaped. Here hundreds of horses were 
peacefully grazing, some down on the flat 
bottom of the basin and others at various 
points on the various hill slopes. 

He crossed the bridge with a sense of awe. 
So deep was this vast basin that it was like 
entering a dark cathedral where the impressive 
lines of gigantic columns overwhelm you with 
a feeling of your own smallness. 

The trail turned to the right on the other side 
of the bridge and lost itself in a thick cluster 
of poplar trees which at the end of the slope of 
the steep hill seemed to guard the entrance to 
another country. As Pandora began going 
down the steep embankment the mass of tree 
limbs suddenly opened and revealed the world 
beyond. First he caught a glimpse of the 
broad river, surrounded by tall trees, then he 
saw a large open space at one end of which was 
a very big red barn with many small buildings 
around it. At the other end of the open space 
stood a little yellow house with brown trimmings 
its face like a smile, the smoke rising slowly 

straight upward. 

A brownish, shaggy water spaniel, at first 
barking furiously, soon came forward evincing 
a great desire to make friends ; and as soon as 
Billy dismounted and patted him, he leaped 
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upon him and about him, bubbling over with 
goodwill. The entire yard was dotted with 
chickens and geese and guinea-fowl, and two 
little girls and a little fellow of about three, 
playing in the midst of them, competed quite 
successfully with them in the seeming attempt 
to see which species could make the most noise. 
At sight of Billy the children fled from the 
field. 

Billy tied Pandora to a near-by tree and 
started for the house. The door opened and 
a plump little woman, with a kindly but flushed 
face, greeted him, while she held on to the long 
clothes of a youngster on the floor who tried 
to crawl out of the open doorway. 

" Yes > this is Martin Tellar’s place, but Martin 
is out with the men somewhere,” she said. ” I 
really don’t know just where they are, but 
they 11 be back soon. Suppose you put your 
horse into the barn and stay for supper.” 

Billy thanked her and proceeded to carry out 
her directions, thinking, as he led Pandora to 
the bam, what a pleasant woman she was and 
what a clean, shining bright kitchen he had 
glimpsed. As he entered the barn he was 
struck by the same sort of orderliness of every¬ 
thing he saw there. It was the cleanest and 
most airy bam he had ever seen. Everything 
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had its own place and was in it ; and the stalls 
were cleaner than some people’s houses. It 
seemed to him, when he led Pandora into one 
of the stalls, that she was glad to get into it. 
He fed her with some hay, gave her some of 
the oats he had bought in Kitscoty and hung 
up his saddle and his bundles, taking great 
care that he left the place as orderly as he had 
found it. 

Seeing him wander about the yard, apparently 
uncertain as to what to do with himself, Mrs. 
Tellar opened the door and asked him to come 
into the house. The parlour was a small room 
delightfully colourful and orderly. There was 
a piano in one corner and an old phonograph in 
another. There were the usual pictures about 
the walls, and on shelves along the window-sills 
there were all manner of flowers. The place 
reminded him painfully of the Rainer home. 
There, too, the big nickel-plated stoves shone 
like mirrors whenever one happened to come in. 
There too the floors were always polished, 
and everything smelled clean and fresh. How 
he hoped, as the sat there, that Tellar would 
hire him and that he could live in that house ! 

He heard Mr. Tellar enter the house, and he 
heard the woman in a whisper tell him of his 
being there. Martin Tellar, however, took 
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time first to wash himself, before he came in 
to greet Billy. He was a small, wiry man, 
with light-brown hair and kindly grey eyes. 
His weatherbeaten face was wrinkled from 
constant smiling, and his smile put Billy at 
his ease at once. 

“ How far you come ? " he asked. 

“ Oh, a long ways," said Billy, smiling 
significantly, hoping that this answer would 
satisfy him. 

“ That’s a very fine-looking pony you got 
there," he commented, shaking his head. 

I couldn’t but help go in there and run my 

hand across her back. She’s a beautiful 
thing." 

“ Yes, she is," said Billy. 

“ Come for land ? " 

“ Well, yes." 

“ Y'u goin’ to farm it, or are y’u lookin’ for 
a ranch ? " 

Just now," said Billy, “ I'm looking for a 
job." 

Well, sir," said Tellar, his interest obviously 
rising, “ if you’re the right sort of a man you 
have come to the right place. One of my men, 
a man’s been with me seven years, just left 
me a few days ago. He filed up a claim when 
he started working for me, and he has just 
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proved up. Little by little, while he was 
working for me and drawing a good salary, he 
added to his stock of cattle and horses until his 
place became too big for him to work out. 
You are a young man, and I don’t know whether 
you like to take advice or not ; but if you 
asked me for advice I would say that that is 
the finest way in the world for a young man 
to start out, whether he wants to farm or ranch 

or both.” 

“ I certainly want to take your advice and 
I think, as you say, that is the best way to 
begin. I am sure that you will be satisfied 

with my work.” 

“ Just three miles south of here a fellow took 
a claim. He came out two years ago and I 
needed help then too. There’s plenty to do 
on a ranch like this, you know. I told him 
what I'm a-tellin’ you now. Oh, no, he knew 
better. He had a little money and he was 
going to start in big. Well, that’s all right i 
you got plenty of money, but he hadn't. Well, 
he left the country two months ago. He didn t 
even notify the Government that he was going 
to abandon his claim. By the way, if you re 
looking for land that’s a good piece to file up 
on. We got together and we built him a log 
cabin. It’s still there, and the bam is not 
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bad either. If you get busy at once I know 
that you can take it over. You write to the 
department at Edmonton and you tell them 
that you want to file on that claim. You know 
that the Government expects a man to live at 
least six months out of each year for live years 
on the land ? ” 

“ Yes, I know that,” said Billy. “ You are 
pretty sure I can get it ? 

“ Yes, I know you can, if you get busy right 
away. You know how it is. The land may 
lay there five years, but when it goes, it goes 
in half an hour. But I'm pretty sure you can 
get it yet.” 

Supper was announced as ready and so they 
walked into the dining-room. There at an 
extremely long table sat two cowboys and the 
three children he had seen playing in the yard. 
The baby sat on its high chair between mother 
and father. There was an atmosphere of 
friendliness between everybody, though the 
two men were, as cowboys generally are, 
especially in the presence of a stranger, ex¬ 
tremely reticent. The children, too, were very 
quiet, but their reserve was most apparently 
not due to fear. Billy found himself wishing, 
as the rancher talked of land and work, that 
he were the father of such a little family. It 
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seemed to him that there could be nothing 
more desirable in life. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter IX 

Though he kept to himself generally, there 
was nothing offensive or disagreeable to Billy 
about the two cowboys with whom he worked 
and bunked. One was a Scotchman who had 
a claim on the other side of the river and a 
wife in Scotland whom he hoped to bring across. 
His gravest fault was his ceaseless talking about 
her and the “ bairn ” and his untiring requests 
that Billy look at the soiled and well-worn 
snapshots of them which he carried about with 
him in the bosom pocket of his shirt and right 
next to his plug of tobacco. The other fellow 
was a Canadian lad of eighteen with little 
education and a consummate pride in his 
ability as a horseman. Bob Alister’s sole 
delight in existence was the new acquisition of 
some rope trick. On Sunday while Ed Camp¬ 
bell, the Scotchman, was trying desperately to 
bet Billy upon the outcome of some one un¬ 
certainty or another, Bob Alister was out in 
the middle of the yard offering the children 
all manner of prizes if they would run by him 
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and he failed to lasso them while they ran. 
When the children wearied of the game and 
refused to be moved by his untrustworthy 
promises, he usually lost himself in a reveiie 
of rope whirling. 

Billy was as friendly with both of them as 
he could be, though he found that he could not 
shake the reserve with which he had come ; 
and the secret pain in his soul was darkly 
reflected upon his face. And when, two months 
after he had arrived at the ranch, he received 
his papers for the claim three miles south-west 
and moved into the little log cabin, he sank 
more deeply into solitude with a feeling of 
relief. 

It was impossible for him to forget Ina. 
There were times when the desire to see her 
grew to a passion and he was on the verge of 
abandoning home and prospects and going to 
Calgary to find her ; but somehow he weathered 
these storms. Tom's waxen face, as he imagined 
it after the icy hand of death had swept over it, 
persisted in his imagination, and the thought 
of the ruin that had fallen upon the Rainer 
home was a blight upon his soul. There were 
moments when the thought that Pandora had 
really been a sort of Ghost Mare, leaving sorrow 
in her wake, received that nervous consideration 
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that comes from distraction, but these were 
rare. Even as there had been death and 
sorrow in her capture, had she not brought 
him to the best that he had ever had in his 
life ? 

He loved his little cabin. He slept at home 
and had his breakfasts there, eating two meals 
a day at Tellar’s. His salary was fifty dollars 
a month. Small as that might seem it was 
enormous to him. In a short time he had 
furnished his little cabin so that it was in 
truth his palace. He wanted it to be cosy 
and comfortable and clean, as his home at 
his uncle's had been penurious and untidy. 
He sent for magazines and papers and took 
to reading with the avidity born ot the habit 
he had acquired of keeping to himself. His 
magazines and papers led him to a desire to 
learn more about life, and soon he began to 
build shelves on his cabin walls and to stock 

them with the books he bought. 

His life in the North assumed an almost 
monotonous regularity, but Billy loved the 
peace and orderliness of it ; and the years 
fairly swept by him. He had turned into one 
of those taciturn bachelors, in which the far 
country abounds, before he was aware of 

it. 
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During the first two years he worked steadily 
for Martin Tellar, never missing a day ; then 
he arranged with him to work for him only 
throughout the winter, so that he could do his 
own farming. In the meantime, dreaming of 
a ranch of his own, he began slowly to buy 
horses and to raise them. A rancher whose 
Government-leased land bordered on Billy’s 
claim abandoned his ranch. Billy quickly 
secured the lease, though he had few horses 
for such a range. He managed to buy fifty of 
that rancher’s horses on time ; and in the three 
years that it took him to pay for them his 
stock of horses had risen to the magnitude of 
a hundred and fifty head. 

He ceased working for Tellar and in the spring 
that began his fifth year in the North he sold 
his first batch of fifty colts to an eastern buyer. 
Neighbours argued that he had been the 
luckiest of beginners in raising his colts ; but 
Billy knew that it had been the care he had 
given them and that intense concentration that 
his solitude had made possible which was 
responsible for his success. 

He had driven the colts through the clear, 
cool spring pools that covered the trail, every 
mile or so, to Kitscoty. There he had handed 
them over to the buyer, who loaded them into 
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freight cars, and received a cheque for two 
thousand dollars. 

Five years had gone by since he had left his 
uncle’s farm near Pandora Post Office, riding 
away on the white mare, his only possession. 
Now he felt he was a wealthy man. He 
deposited his cheque in the local bank ; and 
the bank manager, shaking hands with him, 
expressed the wish that there were at least 
a hundred more such fine, hard-working, 
ambitious young men in the neighbourhood. 

How the world loves success ! People who, 
he thought, did not know him before, now 
stopped to pay their respects to him. Lawrence 
Smith, the horse trader of the town, hurt that 
Billy had done better than he would have done 
had he sold his horses through him, nevertheless, 
out of deference for his growth and prosperity, 
offered to sell him his old automobile very 
reasonably. Billy was tempted to buy it, but 
asked for time in which to think it over and 
started back the following morning to his 
home trying to decide on the way. He had 
seen Smith’s automobile and it still looked very 
nice; but nine hundred dollars would about 
cut his fortune in half. He needed a bigger 
barn and he wanted to enlarge his house too. 
Besides it was an exceedingly good feeling, 
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this ownership of two thousand dollars, and 
he decided he would rather prolong it a while. 
Somehow or other the old dream of going back 
to Pandora in triumph lost its lustre. Sup¬ 
pose he did drive out there in an automobile. 
Ina was not there. Perhaps most of those 
for whom he had cared at all were gone. Whom 
would he hurt by his show of prosperity, and 
whom would he want to hurt or make envious ? 

So he decided against it. 

He came at noontime to the little country 
post office of Tring. No one of his neighbours 
had been for the mail; and so the postmaster 
loaned him a burlap sack with which to take 
it all home with him. Will Anderson, the post¬ 
master, was just handing Billy the rather full 
sack, when Beulah, his daughter, came in to 
call him for dinner. Anderson had just asked 
Billy how he had made out with the colts he 
had taken to town. 

“ Come in and have dinner with us,” he said. 

Billy thought he had better go on, but 
Anderson insisted upon his stopping and so he 
put Pandora into the stable. After dinner 
Anderson pleaded for a game of poker and 
when Billy argued that he had never played 
it in his life Anderson offered to teach him. 
Billy was the type of human being that finds it 
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most difficult to refuse anything; and so, 
though he should have preferred to go home, 
he remained. It was quite dark before he 
reached the patch ol woods, some two miles 
east of his home, and discovered that it was 
snowing. 

It had been a most peculiar spring. For 
several weeks there had been alternately a few 
days of sunshine followed by a snowstorm. 
This was the time of the year when one looked 
for those balmy days that stir every phlegmatic 
cell into life. Billy experienced an intense 
loneliness at the sight of the flakes fluttering 
lazily down between the bare limbs of the 
trees. He almost wished he had remained 
at the Andersons*. Beulah was such a young 
girl ! She could not have been more than 
sixteen at the most. She was not at all the 
kind of girl that appealed to him, either ; yet 
her smile, her glistening eyes, were constantly 
before him. His life had been altogether too 
lonely. A man should not live alone so long 
a time. Was he developing into the regular 
bachelor type, that taciturn animal that other 
people like to laugh at ? How different Beulah 

was from Ina ! . f 

By the time he got to the other side of the 

patch of woods the ground was again white 
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with snow. Though he knew better he had 
the teeling that winter had come back, that 
the sun was dying, that summer had fled for 
ever. The two thousand dollars in the bank 
was indeed a lump of gold ; and yet, he thought, 
gold alone will not bring happiness. 

He had left Anderson’s just when he had 
learned the card game. Anderson had begged 
him to stay. He might have stayed there tor 
the night. He would have enjoyed staying 
there on an ugly night like this. But the 
cows! He couldn’t have let the cows go 
without milking ! Of course he couldn't ! It 
was bad for them ; and their cream had netted 
him from five to ten dollars a week. He wished 
them in Hades. Cows are an institution of 
slavery ; and the farmer that has not lost all 
of his instinct for companionship groans under 
the yoke. 

He came to the barb wire fence, a hundred 
and fifty yards south of his cabin, and, dis¬ 
mounting, opened the barb wire gate, led 
Pandora through it, shut it again behind him, 
and proceeded to remount, to ride the last four 
hundred feet. He took the burlap sack full 
of mail in his left hand and, putting his foot 
into the stirrup, he lifted himself by the right 
hand; but as he swung up toward the saddle the 
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sack of mail swayed forward and struck Pan- 
hora on the head. She leaped sideways and 
Billy, not expecting the movement, lost his grip 
of the saddle horn. He fell backward, dropping 
the mail sack, his head striking the snow- 
covered ground, his shoe held fast in the curves 
of the iron stirrup. Pandora, frightened out 
of her wits, swept along between the trees on 
her hurried flight to the barn. 

Many a farmer lad has been killed that way, 
and Billy felt that death had suddenly appeared 
over his horizon. In vain he called to Pandora 
to halt. She paid not the slightest heed to him, 
running wildly in a zigzag and dragging him 

along to the side of her. 

“ The Ghost Mare ! ” was the cloudy thought 
that filled up his mind. He felt himself lifted 
and thrown down, lifted and thrown down, it 
seemed for hours, as he helplessly awaited the 
impact of a tree trunk, and death. This was 
his portion of the Pandora tragedy ! Fool that 
he had been ! His time had come, and that, 
now, when he had just crossed the threshold 

of success ! 

All this flashed through his brain in the few 
seconds that he hung from the stirrup. Then 
his consciousness left him with the impact that 
he had expected. That his foot at the same 
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time miraculously slipped from the stirrup, 
came to him only afterward. That is, he 
realised that it must have slipped out. He 
came to, lying near a tree, a nauseous feeling 
in his head and pain all over his body, surprised 
to find himself alive. 

He had no idea how long he had lain there, 
though he felt that it had been a long time. 
He was most uncomfortably cold. He won¬ 
dered where Pandora was. The thought came 
to him that it was deep night and that he had 
not yet milked the cows. As he attempted to 
get up the pain that shot through his body 
stopped him. He fell back taken with the 
greatest fear. The cows would not be milked. 
He had exaggerated their importance. There 
were much more important matters before his 
muddled brain. How was he to get to the 
house when he couldn’t move a limb ? He 
didn’t even know exactly where his cabin 
was. 

He stretched out his hands and searched 

for something to take hold of, so that he could 

pull himself forward. With the first painful 

pull, things cleared a bit before him. He 

made out in the snowy gloom the shadows of 

the trees and the big shadow off in the distance 
—his cabin. 
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He was making considerable headway when 
he thought he saw the Ghost Mare loping 
towards him. She would run over him. He 
felt her near him just about to step upon him. 
He shrieked at the top of his lungs, and fell 
back in a swoon. When he came to again 
there was no sign of the Ghost Mare. There 
was no new pain in his back. She couldn’t 
have stepped upon him. The Ghost Mare had 
become an obsession. 

His eyes protruded from his head with an 
insane terror of the mare, as he dragged him¬ 
self from tree to tree, peering into the fluttering 
darkness all around him. Time and again he 
shrank back against some trunk, to hiss and 
snarl at the imaginary coming of the white 
horror. Then at last, cold and wet and dizzy, 

he found himself at his own door. 

Hours seemed to pass before he rallied the 

necessary strength with which to lift himself 
sufficiently to take hold of the door knob and 
turn it and when he did he fell forward into 
the cabin and lay there for some time before 
he could crawl in and close the door behind 
him And so he went through the same 
struggle to his bedside, before he was able to 

creep over into his bed. 

It was a ghastly night that Billy endured. 
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Through the hours he turned on his bed, 
getting one stab of pain as he sought to avoid 
another, sweating, crying like a child, warding 
off terrors, burning with fever. And during 
those awful hours there went through his soul 
a sort of melody bearing the images of Tom 
and Ina. The burning of his fever was like 
a consuming longing for Ina. 

Dawn came at last and, as the ghouls of 
darkness were swept away by the sunlight, he 
fell asleep. He was awakened, it seemed to 
him but shortly after he had fallen asleep, by 
the sound of someone talking ; and when he 
recognised Tellar's voice he became hysterical. 
It seemed to him that Tellar had saved him 
from destruction. Tellar tried to get from 
him some description of what had happened 
to him, but Billy talked incoherently and so, 
giving that up, Tellar proceeded to make him 

comfortable. 

He removed his clothes from him and put 
him properly to bed. Then he built a fire and 
warmed some milk, which he flavoured with 
coffee. This concoction seemed so good to 
him, it made him feel better at once ; and he 
was seized with a desire to talk. He asked 
Tellar to come to him and, with a smile on his 
face, began to tell him that he had seen Ina. 

K 
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He floundered about seeking the proper words. 
He had the feeling one has who tries to describe 
in words the beauty of and the emotions one 
feels about some exquisite piece of music. It was 
an impossible task. 

His mind suddenly cleared. “ Tellar knows 
nothing about Ina,” he thought. This truth 
shut his mouth and embittered his momentary 
spell of ecstasy. And then he knew that he 

had not seen Ina at all. 

“ Have you seen the Ghost Mare ? he 

asked. 

“ The what ? ” asked Tellar, then quickly 
changing the expression on his face, he answered. 
“ I put Pandora into the stable. She looked as 
if she had been out all night. The saddle was 
loose and had twisted around to the side. 

“ For God’s sake, Tellar, don’t leave me,” 
said Billy, his head dropping wearily to his 

pillow. 

" I won’t leave you,” said Tellar, as one would 
speak to a sick child. “ Tell me what happened.” 

Somewhat haltingly Billy began his story, 
watching Tellar’s face with an almost insane 
scrutiny, hoping to learn from the expression 
on it something of the black mystery that 

seemed to hold him muddled. 

“ Well, you’re a lucky man,” 


said Tellar, 
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quite calmly, when he had finished. “ That’s 
how the poor Sikes boy got killed. I wouldn’t 
have a stirrup like yours around the place. 
I wanted lots o’ times to speak to you about 


“ Martin/' said Billy, fearfully, interrupting 
him, “ will you take me to town to the hos¬ 
pital ? ” 

“ You think you need to go to the hos¬ 
pital ? ” 

“ Yes, I feel terrible.” 

So Tellar harnessed two of Billy’s draft 
horses, hitched them to the wagon, filled the 
wagon box with hay, and wrapping Billy up 
in blankets, carried him out to the wagon on 
his back. First, he drove to his home to tell 
his wife where he was going, and though Mrs. 
Tellar wanted to make some broth for him, 
Billy begged them not to delay ; so they rode 
away to Kitscoty, and Billy was put into a 
private ward. 

“ He doesn't seem to have been seriously 
hurt,” said the doctor who examined him, 
” but he did get a very severe shock.” 

With this Tellar started back home, promising 
Billy to take care of his cattle and horses, and 
to look after his place. 

But Billy remained at the hospital for weeks. 
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Sometimes, in spells, his strength came back 
to him to such an extent that he was able to 
walk across the floor of his room, and at other 
times, he could not stand up on his feet. When 
he had been there a month the doctor insisted 
that this was the most puzzling case that had 
ever come to him. 

The spring came warm and beautiful. The 
snows disappeared. Seeding time arrived and 
passed by, and still Billy could not walk. And 
he had spent nearly half of his two thousand 
dollar hoard in this hope of being cured. 

Then one day an old doctor from Winnipeg 
came to the hospital. He spent almost an 
entire day, subjecting Billy to the minutest 
examination ; then, finally, exhausted, the 
doctor allowed Billy to relax ; and sitting down 
beside the bed, he stared at him until he had 
regained his breath. 

“ My boy,” he said, shaking his head, his 
breath still coming heavily, " your troubles are 
mental, not physical. Your body is in good 
condition. You’ve got a good strong body. 
There’s nothing the matter with your limbs, 
except that you haven't been walking on them 
enough for many weeks. You got some awful 
scare when you fell from the saddle, didn t 

you ? ” 
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“ Yes,” said Billy, his eyes glaring out of his 
head. 

“ Yes, I thought so,” said the doctor. ” Never 
mind what it is. Forget it. It's all nonsense. 
Just get rid of every bit of fear in your soul, 
son. It is only fear that is holding you down. 
Get up and walk across the room. Never mind 
the pain. You look like a courageous fellow. 
You're not afraid of a little pain, are you ? ” 

Billy bit his lips and proceeded to carry out 
orders. When he had walked across the room 
half a dozen times he began to laugh like an 
overjoyed child. The doctor shook hands with 
him, and as he started out, said : 

“ Now keep a-walkin' ! Get rid of all fear 
and nonsense as I told you, and you'll be 
perfectly all right in a few days.” 

Two days after that Billy wrote to Martin 
Tellar and asked him to come for him. When 
Tellar arrived he met him down below in the 
office. He was smiling, and he was just as 
agile as he had ever been ; yet a great change 
had come over Billy, a change that had coloured 
his entire outlook upon life. His mental facul¬ 
ties had assumed a perfectly normal condition, 
even to the extent of his old time hatred of 
superstition ; nevertheless he was determined 
upon getting rid of Pandora. 
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Tellar had some groceries to buy and Billy 
decided to get some for himself; but just as 
Tellar had gone into the store Billy saw Lawrence 
Smith hailing him a few feet down the sidewalk, 
and he stopped and waited for him. 

“ Hallo ! ” cried Smith. “ I hear you've 
been havin’ a devil of a time.” 

Billy partially told him what had happened. 

“ Y'u ought t’ get rid of that mare, Thore,” 
said Smith with a wink, “ and buy that machine 
o' mine.” 

“ I want to get rid of that mare,” said Billy, 
“ but I can't buy your machine, because I 
spent most of my money in the hospital.” 

“ That's too bad,” said Smith, becoming 
serious, ” you in earnest about the mare ? I 
guess I can sell 'er for you, all right.” 

“ I am in earnest, Smith,” said Billy. " But 
I'm not going to bother having you sell her for 
me. I’ll sell her to you very cheap, and you 
can make what you like on her. You can have 
her for fifty dollars, if you take her right away.” 

“ If I can stay overnight at your place, I’ll 

be there at four o'clock.” 

“ I guess we can manage all right.” 

This arrangement with Smith greatly relieved 
Billy. All through the thirty-seven mile drive 
to his cabin, no matter what Tellar talked 
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about, he saw visions of the Ghost Mare leaving 
his place. There were moments of remorse 
and regret; but the preponderance of his 
feelings was in favour of getting her off and 
away from his homestead. Nor did he ex¬ 
perience any change of feelings when Tellar 
left him alone at his little cabin. To begin 
with the many weeks of association with the 
nurses and other patients at the hospital left 
him with an intense desire for companionship. 
His little homestead, which he had always 
loved, was dismally desolate and cold. A 
strange nervousness clung to him, and he 
found himself unable to remain in the stable 
any length of time. Pandora, standing in her 
stall, head lowered, oblivious of the change 
that was coming into her life, despite his 
reason, inspired him with uncanny fears. 

Smith arrived at five o’clock, and Billy 
welcomed him with a warmth that must have 
puzzled him. Having been a farmer at one 
time, Smith helped Billy milk his cows, and 
sat near the stove and talked while Billy made 
supper. In the evening they played cards and 
talked away into the night ; and the next 
morning Smith was up early and ready to 
start back to town at eight o'clock. 

Until Pandora had gone down the trail 
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beside Smith's horse Billy continued to wish 
to get rid of her ; but when the two horses 
trotted off rapidly, and Billy saw the white¬ 
ness of her body sail away into space, he 
experienced a complete reversion of feeling. 
He was seized by an impulse to run after Smith 
and ask him to sell her back to him. To fight 
this impulse he went into the house; but he 
could not stay there. He wanted to get 
another last glimpse of her. When he came 
out Smith was lost in a hollow. Soon he came 
up the next hill and Billy saw the white mare 
again, but he would not have recognised her 
had he not known it was she. She was far 
away now, and soon she was lost altogether 
from sight. He turned and walked to his barn, 
trying as he went to laugh at his emotions , 
but when he saw the vacant stall tears broke 

into his eyes. 

One gets attached to a horse one has used 
steadily for a few months. Five years had 
Pandora served him ; and the associations that 
clung to his ownership of her came out now 
with a painful vividness. Perhaps he should 
better have kept her. If he was afraid of using 
her which was silly and stupid on his part, 
why didn't he just release her in the range ? 
Why hadn't he thought of that before ? Darn 
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Smith, anyway. If he hadn’t come along just 
at that moment the whole thing would not 
have happened so quickly. 

Poor old Pandora ! Would she be abused ? 
All manner of pictures came into his mind, 
pictures of Pandora ridden till the sweat hung 
in foam clouds on her body, burried in harness, 
drawing ploughs and binders. These thoughts 
tormented him. And as the days went by 
others came to add to that torment. The little 
homestead seemed lacking something. He 
kept wondering all the time what Pandora was 
doing, where she might be, and whether she 
missed him at all. 

As the lovely weeks of early summer came 
and rolled by Billy grew thoroughly well. 
Even the strange weakness that had clung to 
his lower limbs for many days after his return 
home left him. He realised more thoroughly 
than ever that the puzzling fears he had ex¬ 
perienced since his accident were the merest 
superstitions; but he was certain that had 
that mishap occurred with some other horse 
he would have controlled himself in time, 
would have saved himself all the pain and loss 
of money. It was the cloud-like fear of the 
Ghost Mare that had remained in the back of 
his mind ever since Tom's death, that muddled 
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him at the time of his fall, and had made him 
helpless. 

Yet he could not blame Pandora for a base¬ 
less fear of her that he could not get rid of; 
and it seemed as the weeks went by that he 
would never adjust himself to the loss of her. 
This bothered him to such an extent that he 
foolishly went out upon his range and captured 
one of the white horses, so that he would have 
it stand in Pandora’s stall until he had got over 
these emotions. 

He raised no crops that summer. He led an 
easy life, attending to his stock, often spending 
entire afternoons reading his books. It was a 
lazy life ; and a man who had toiled hard ever 
since he had been seven years old was capable 
of enjoying that laziness once he had got accus¬ 
tomed to it ; but he had slowly arrived at the 
conclusion that something was wrong with the 
world he lived in. Something was missing on 
the little homestead that had been so full before 
he had gone to the hospital. He wondered 
how various nurses, that he had met there, 
were, and he thought of going into town to 

see them. 

He tried very hard to readjust himself to his 
solitude. He tried to make himself contented 
with his lot as he had been ; but his efforts 
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seemed futile. As the summer passed and the 
autumn winds began howling again, the north 
clouds sailing over the sky and darkening the 
sun for days at a time, he began to feel that 
he would not be able to endure a winter there 
by himself, and to think of going away. 


The Marc of Pandora Chapter X 

It was Friday, one of the most beautiful of 
October days. The frost that had lain deep on 
the prairie grass until noon had disappeared, 
and but for the brownish greyness on all the far- 
reaching open earth it might have been a 
summer day. There was hardly a breath of 
wind stirring the dead grass. 

Ina Rainer had rung her dismissal bell at 
three-thirty o’clock, and had sent her eleven 
youngsters home. It was at the end of her first 
month of teaching, and there was throughout 
her being a feeling of greatest satisfaction ; for 
she felt that she had done her work well. She 
felt as easy about it as if she had been teaching 
all her life. She recalled how she had worried, 
when she had accepted the position, whether 
she would get along well or not. 

She loved her youngsters. Like most children 
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of the prairie they were sensitive and reserved, 
rather backward, and easily managed. She 
had no problems of discipline whatever. The 
youngsters adored her, and the slightest show 
of dissatisfaction was a severe punishment for 
any infraction. 

To be out on the prairie again thrilled her. 
For three years she had attended High School 
in Calgary, then she had gone to Edmonton 
where she went through the normal school in 
two years. Her father and mother had worked 
very hard to keep her at school; and she had 
promised them that the money she earned 
teaching would go into a savings fund which 
would eventually take them back to the prairies, 
where both John Rainer and his wife desired 
to spend their last years. They were still living 
in Calgary ; and they were still sad over the 
loss of their only boy. 

Ina had finished making out her first monthly 
report, and was standing in the doorway of the 
little Cummings school, looking away over the 
silent, untouched miles of prairie. It was 
necessary for her to take this report to Arthur 
Bendley, secretary of the board of trustees, so 
that he might sign it, and so that having his 
signature she could send it away to the depart¬ 
ment of Education at Edmonton. She turned 
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back into the room to get her wraps, and stopped 
a moment to survey the empty desks, seeing 
in the golden light of the late afternoon the 
little faces that looked up so hungrily at her all 
day long. How much these children were like 
the children of that far away little school house, 
where she and Tom and Billy used to gather 
daily, their lunch boxes under their arms, their 
feet bare. At noon time, that day, while she 
had sat at her desk looking over papers, listen¬ 
ing to the noise the children were making out¬ 
doors at play, she had been startled by a voice 
that had seemed so much like Tom's. The 
illusion had left her sad and retrospective. 

The hurt of Tom’s death had softened with 
time. Other cares and other hopes took the 
sensitive mind away so often that the wound 
was felt less. But there are wounds that at 
best heal only on the surface ; and the least 
pressure sets them paining again. The Pandora 
district, almost hateful to her, during the time 
the tragedy occurred, pushed back as it was by 
other places and other experiences into the 
dimmer regions of the memory, now that the 
accompanying passions of the tragedy had sub¬ 
sided, had become dear to her again. Often 
when, after school, she walked to the Lorrys’ 
where she boarded, and some little sand-piper 
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preceding her on the trail, filled the desolate 
air with its melancholy plaint, there would 
come to her a longing for the old haunts of 
Pandora, that became physical in its painfulness. 
This prairie was like her own, but it was not 
her own. 

She was awakened from her musings by the 
sudden realisation that the day was fast waning ; 
and that to get to the secretary’s house and 
back again to Lorry’s before dark she would 
have to hurry. So she hastily put on her 
wraps, folded up the report, and started away. 

Cummings school district was about twenty 
miles south of Vermillion. The Lorrys, with 
whom she boarded, lived about three miles 
east of the school. Arthur Bendley's farm 
was somewhat north-east from the school house 
and more than three miles away from Ed 
Lorry's farm. To take the monthly report to 
the secretary Ina was obliged to walk seven 
miles. As she started away upon a fast walk 
she considered again the advisability of buying 
a saddle horse. Unfortunately the Lorrys, 
who had the cleanest home and the one nearest 
to the schoolhouse, had lost their one pony a 
few weeks before Ina had arrived. They kept 
talking about buying another, but they were 
not apparently in a great hurry. 
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She had walked some three of the four miles 
when, as she came to the top of the highest of 
the shallow hills on the road, she saw a man 
a quarter of a mile away, sitting on a sulky- 
plough, plying the whip liberally, and coming 
in her direction. She hoped that that man 
was Arthur Bendley, himself, for then he could 
sign the report right there, and she would be 
saved two miles walking. When the man 
came up on a line with her, and saw her start 
across the ploughed field, he stopped. 

" It’s a bloomin' shame for you to have 
to walk so far, Miss Rainer," said Arthur 
Bendley, pushing back his broad-brimmed 
hat, and revealing the white upper half of 
his forehead. “ Y'u 'ad ought to 'ave a 
'orse." 

" Yes, that's right ! " 

“ What’s the matter with Ed Lorry ; can't 
he afford to get 'im another saddle pony ? " 

“ I wouldn't want him to buy one just for my 
sake," said Ina. 

“ Well, no, now, generally the man that 
keeps the teacher 'as a saddle pony for 'er, 
around these parts. If you was stayin’ at my 
'ouse, an’ I jest wished I lived near the school 
so’s y'u could, I'd see that y'u 'ad a saddle 
pony, if I didn’t 'ave one. It's a long walk 
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across the prairies for a young woman. I’d 
'ate t' be obliged t' do it myself.” 

He was interrupted by a protesting whinny 
from the end one of the four horses hitched to 
the sulky plough, and as Ina looked up she 
saw the second one, a grimy white mare, pull 
back her ears, and again reach out to the end 
horse as if she wanted to bite him. 

“ 'Ere, Dora, you little devil,” cried Bendley. 

" You stop that.” 

Compared with the other three big draft 
horses she seemed little, the white mare. Her 
legs were so thin and delicate ; her tail so long 
and bushy. But in body she was poor, almost 
gaunt. Her face was covered with a network 
of buckles and straps and blinders, and the 
hollows above the eyes were filled with dust. 

Ina's heart began to palpitate. To cover 
her nervousness she moved about, going to¬ 
ward the heads of the horses to look at the mare 
more closely. “ Can it be?” she thought. 

" The Ghost Mare ! ” 

But it seemed to her, after all, so unlikely. 
Anyway, the poor delicate little mare did not 
belong there, between those big draft horses, 
and Ina's heart went out to her. Never in all 
her life has she seen such a picture of abject 
misery and despair. The moist flare in her 
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eyes that had lighted up under the dirty blinders 
as Ina neared her, died out as soon as her 
momentary fear left her ; and Ina saw tiny 
streaks of mud where the moisture in her eyes, 
mixed with the dust, had run down her face. 
The under lip was dropped, quivering now and 
then, and her head was lowered wearily. 

Arthur Bendley did not miss Ina's intense 
interest in the mare, though he mistook the 
cause of it. 

“ By Gollie ! ” he cried, pointing to Dora 
with the whip handle, “ there’s a mare'd jest 
suit you ! Now, she's a real ridin' pony, an’ I 
'adn't ought t’ work 'er like this ; but I’ve 'ad 
such bad luck with my 'orses this year. One of 
'em died on me jest when my 'ardest work 
came along, an’ the other is still sick. I guess 
I'll lose that one, too.” 

“It is such a pity ! ” said Ina, still looking 
at the white mare. 

“ Aw, it won't 'urt 'er any, as far as that's 
concerned—that's what they was made for. 
But now, there’s a fine saddle pony for y’u. 
I bought 'er from Jim Cruger at the livery 
stable in Vermillion. I don't know where 'e 
got er , e ain t 'ad 'er long. I seen Cruger 
takin' 'er out for a hairing, an’ I liked the 
looks of ‘er. ‘ What’ll you' take for the mare ? ’ 
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I says, * Jim ? ' ' Well, sir/ 'e says, ‘ there's 

the finest saddle pony agoin'.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘ if that's the case then I can’t buy ’er. You 
ain’t foolish enough, Jim, to sell the finest saddle 
pony a-goin’, are y’u ? ' ’E seen the joke, an’ 
’e couldn’t ’elp but laugh. There was two fellows 
off to the side-like. They winked to each other, 
an’ they looked at me and they laughed. 

“‘All jokes aside,' says Cruger, ‘she’s one 
fine saddle pony. I bought 'er thinkin’ I could 
speculate on 'er an’ make a good deal of money. 
I believe I can yet, but I got other critters now, 
an’ I don’t care to wait any longer. Well, I 
bought 'er f’r seventy-five dollars, an Cruger 
said 'e just felt 'e was given 'er away, an I 
guess 'e was pretty near right, too.’’ 

“ It’s too bad to have to work her in a plough 
if she is as good a riding pony as all that, 

commented Ina. 

“ It is that. Well, now, I think everybody 
in the district ought to be willin' to do some¬ 
thing for the school-ma’am ; an so 111 tell y u. 
Ef you really want that mare, y’u can 'ave ei 
for the same price I paid for 'er. Of couise, 
it'll seem kind 'o foolish for a man t’ buy an 
animal for seventy-five dollars an sell er or 
the same price, but as I said, I m willin to o 
‘ my bit b'the school-ma'am.’’ 
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“ It's perfectly lovely of you, Mr. Bendley, 
b -" 

“ It’s all right, now, Miss Rainer,” said 
Bendley, interrupting her, “ 'tain't nothin' at 
all. You jest come along sometime an’ take 
’er out f'r a ride, an’ if you like 'er-” 

" But I really don't see my way clear to 
buying a pony,” cried Ina, breaking into his 
speech in the fear that he might otherwise 
have the mare sold to her before she got the 
chance to express her view of the matter. 
“ What would I do with her when I was ready 
to leave Cummings in the spring ? ” 

" Oh, now, maybe y'u won’t leave in the 
spring. The trustees they are all very well 
satisfied with y’ur teachin’ ; an’ the chances 
are they’ll be askin’ y’u to stay an’ other year— 
may be even more. Then again ” (here Arthur 
Bendley's weather-beaten, half-starved face 
broke into a smile), “ with some fine good- 
lookin' boys in the neighbourhood—y’u—why, 
y’u may stay 'ere f'r good.” 

Ina smiled graciously, but shook her head 
doubtfully. In her mind her thoughts were 
on the Ghost Mare ! Wouldn't it be strange 
if this did prove to be the Ghost Mare ! But 
as she kept turning her eyes from Bendley 
to the dejected, miserable, dirty white little 
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thing in his power, resting wearily on one hind 
leg and holding the other slightly raised to 
the point of her over-grown, ragged hoof, the 
first rush of fear seemed so preposterous. 
Nevertheless, as Ina listened to Bendley, some¬ 
times only half hearing what he was saying, 
she grew firm in the determination to have 
nothing to do with the white mare, whether 
the name Dora was a shortening of Pandora, 
the name she had heard Billy had given the 
Ghost Mare, or not. 

“ Well, anyhow," Bendley was saying, " the 
wife said, only yesterday, she thinks it’s a 
shame that folks don’t invite the teacher 
out to dinner more often. There's so little 
goin' on in a neighbourhood like this for a 
young woman. You can come an' 'ave supper 
with us next Friday, an' you an’ the boy can 
go out for a ride." 

Ina had made her replies so absent-mindedly 
that she discovered too late that she had 
unwittingly accepted his invitation. She tried 
to think of some excuse she might offer after 
she had made her discovery, but finally decided 
that she might as well go that next Friday 
as have the irksome duty hanging over her. 
She promised to come the following Friday 
afternoon ; and taking her report, which he 
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signed on his knee with a smudge as well as 
with his signature, she hastened away. 

And as soon as she was beyond the first hill 
and agreeably out of Bendley's sight, she gave 
herself over completely to that flood of thoughts 
that had come with the sight of the miserably 
unhappy, dirty white mare, thoughts from 
which Bendley had painfully held her back. 
The image of the mare had cut itself clearly 
upon her mind, and with an almost uncanny 
power pulled on the strings to Ina's great store 
of sympathy. Off on another field of the dim 
confines of her mental world ran another 
image, the never-to-be-forgotten image of the 
Ghost Mare as she had seen her that lovely 
spring evening with Billy at the dilapidated 
Sullivan shack. She could see her distinctly 
just as she had appeared that day, so purely 
white and ghost-like, with head erect, with 
eyes like embers in the dusk. 

“ It is impossible ! ” she cried. “ It is ridi¬ 
culous ! I suppose every white mare I shall 
ever see will make me feel that I am near the 
Ghost Mare ! Dora sounds a little like Pandora, 
but there are plenty of just Doras in the world. 

Some man must have had a sweetheart by that 
name.” 

But the two names would not leave her mind, 
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and the fact that this particular white mare 
should have so been named disturbed her. And 
whatever relations that Dora might have to 
Pandora, she had affected Ina just as power¬ 
fully as if she had been Pandora. Her heart 
ached with the awakened emotions, and the 
images she had learned to fight off, to drive 
away, came back, bearing down upon her. 

When she reached the Ed Lorry homestead 
she had at last succeeded in suppressing her 
emotions, in keeping the many images away 
from the centre of her mind ; but her desire 
to talk to someone was so great she could not 
endure the silence of her room. At the supper 
table she told Ed Lorry and his wife, not about 
the Ghost Mare, but about Dora, the little white 
mare, almost crushed between the two big 
draft horses, borne down by the weight of her 
harness. She talked so much about the white 
mare and described her with such emotion 
that Ed Lorry, first puzzled, later became 


interested. 

" Seventy-five dollars ! " he cried, holding his 
fork upright in his huge fist, smiling good- 
naturedly, “ 1*11 bet he never gave no seventy- 
five dollars for any mare. She might have been 
a great saddle pony once, but she’ll never be 
no more. An’ if Arthur Bendley keeps a-workm 
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her much longer, she won’t be much of 
anything.” 

Ed Lorry laughed uproariously, but Ina 
could not laugh at that. Her heart ached 
for the poor little beast. If she was the Ghost 
Mare, though she would not buy her or ride 
her, she would have been even more intensely 
sorry for her. In fact it was a sort of sub¬ 
conscious feeling that this was Pandora that 
made her burn with pity. She could not keep 
from her mind the two images, and the constant 
comparison between the two, melted her heart. 

“ If I had plenty of money I'd buy her,” 
said Ina, “ just to save her from that heartless 
man.” 

“ That's the way I always feel,” said Mrs. 
Lorry, in her slow drawl. “ There's men who 
hadn’t ought to be allowed to handle critters.” 

“ Well, if there are,” said Ed Lorry, shaking 
his head, “ Arthur Bendley sure is one of ’em. 
Any critter that he gets his hand on is done 
for quick.” 

So they talked for a long time after they had 
finished eating, talked until Ed Lorry jumped 
up reminding himself that he still had work 
to do out at the barn, and Mrs. Lorry rushed 
at the dishes. 

Ina went out for a little walk. She went to 
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the huge stone that protruded from the earth 
a few rods away from her bedroom window on 
the ground floor, and on this stone she sat 
down. The evening was beautiful, but dark 
and keenly cool. The stars glistened intensely 
in the vast dome above her, and from out 
the shadow of the prairie earth glowed a tiny 
red light, like an evening star. It reminded her 
of the light in the distant Thore home that 
she used to see from her window in the old 
Rainer homestead in Pandora. The pain of it 
was unbearable. She wiped her eyes with her 
handkerchief and sneaked quietly in through 
the front door to her bedroom where she sat 
near her window in the darkness, so that Mrs. 
Lorry would think she had gone to bed. 

She did not sleep a single moment that night, 
and though the dawn brought a good deal 
of relief to her distracted mind she could not 
keep the mare from her thoughts, nor could 
she keep the subject from her tongue. At every 
meal-time, in spite of her promises to herself 
that she would talk about her no more, every¬ 
thing the Lorrys would say, seemed, somehow, 
to lead at once to Bendley and his saddle pony. 

When, as the days went by, Ina had succeeded 
in forcing herself to talk of other things and 
not to talk about her, the Lorrys seemed bent 
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upon dissipating the results of her efforts. 
This in itself began to worry her. Why were 
the Lorrys keeping the white mare before her 
mind when she sought to drive her off ? There 
was something sinister about Ed Lorry’s per¬ 
sistency. She began to dread the meal-time. 

She was coming home from school the next 
Wednesday afternoon, swinging her books and 
feeling better than she had felt since Friday 
and her meeting with the white mare. She 
was going around to the front of the house 
to go to her own room when she heard Ed 
Lorry calling her. She turned around and saw 
both Lorry and his wife in the big barn doorway, 
their faces lighted up with smiles. 

“ I got somethin’ t' show y’u ! ” he shouted. 

Ina stopped a moment to wonder what it 
might be. 

“ He bought a saddle pony,” she said joy¬ 
fully, and hurried to the barn. 

Mrs. Lorry asked her to wait a few feet away 
from the door. Mr. Lorry had gone into the 
bam. He came out leading Dora, thoroughly 
curried, a broad smile upon his face, his eyes 
beaming. Mrs. Lorry was off at the side 
eagerly awaiting Ina's joyful expressions of 
surprise. 

To Ina the sight of the white mare, now more 
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like the Ghost Mare than before, was a shock ; 
but she felt that unless she showed delight the 
two good people would be horribly disappointed; 
Now she realised why they had constantly 
been talking about Bendley’s little white mare. 
She wasn’t so little now, either, standing alone, 
her weary head raised higher with wonder and 
expectation. Ina tried her very best to appear 
enthusiastic, but her heart was quaking within 
her. 

“You bought her ? ” she asked excitedly. 

“ I did,” said Lorry vehemently. “You felt 
so bad about the poor critter that I thought 
I'd bring her to a good home." 

“ I know she will have a good home too ! ” 
said Ina, “ but really I hope that I didn’t 
make you buy her.” 

“ No, no,” said Mrs. Lorry. “ Don't let 
that worry you.” 

“ I’ll tell you a good joke on Bendley,” 
said Mr. Lorry, laughing so hard he could 
hardly start his story. “ He bought a horse 
from me, a year ago last spring. Of course, 
the horse, he died before ever Bendley he paid 
for him. Then Bendley he began to howl about 
the horse havin’ something wrong with him 
when I sold him. I knowed just as well as 
I know I'm a-standin’ here that he just plain 
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killed the critter. A poor animal like that, 
goin’ from a home where he’s been well kept 
to a place like that—you know a horse is a 
good deal like a human being that way. 

“ Well, anyway. For a long time Bendley 
said nothin’ at all about payin’ me for the 
critter. He had agreed to give me eighty-five 
dollars in six months, I said nothin’, thinkin’ 
that when he had it, he’d pay it. But Len 
Fiske, he tells me ’bout a month ago, just a 
couple of days before you came out, that 
Bendley, he said he owed me nothin’, that the 
horse was a-dyin’ when I sold it to him. All 
this knowin’, mind y’u, that he had worked 
him that spring, all the summer, an’ way into 
the fall, yes, into the winter too, haulin’ loads 
of grain with two horses when other farmers 
always took three and four. 

“ I was so mad I was goin’ down there an’ 
have it out with him, but the wife she was 
afraid of fightin’ an’ so I let it go. When you 
come along there Friday night an’ tell me what 
Bendley said about the mare, I says to myself, 
‘ Here’s where I put it all over Bendley.' " 

Both Mrs. Lorry and Mr. Lorry burst into 
loud and continued laughter. Ina laughed 
with them not only to join them. The story 
had considerably eased her mind. 
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“ Well, sir,” said Lorry, finally controlling his 
desire to laugh. “ Y'u had ought to seen the 
face on Brother Bendley when I came to-day 
for the mare. He tried to argue with me 
that he couldn t sell me the mare, because he 
had promised her to the school ma’am. 

Look here, Bendley/ says I, ‘ the school 
ma’am is not buyin’ any horses, an’ further¬ 
more, she told me that she told you she ain't 
out f’r to buy no horses. I want that marc 
because I need a saddle pony, so the school 
ma’am could have one ; and this is a damn 
good time for you to be payin’ me what you 
owe me.’ 

“ At first he was real mad, but I guess he 
kind a saw he couldn't help himself much, an’ 
he let 'er go.” 

Ina walked over to the mare and placed a 
shaky hand upon her forehead. As she stroked 
her neck and face, the mare lowered her muzzle 
into one of Ina’s hands. It was a beautiful 
white muzzle with skin like the skin of a woman’s 
face, and it was soft and warm in Ina’s hands. 
She was so thrilled by the touch that she quite 
forgot herself. She seized the entire muzzle 
and she pressed it affectionately against her 
cheeks. 

“ Y’u needn’t be the least bit afraid to ride 
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her, Miss Rainer," said Ed Lorry, his face 
reflecting the pleasure he experienced at Ina’s 
belated enthusiasm. “ If she ever had any 
pep in her, it's most of it worked out o’ her, I 
guess. I rode her home from Bendley’s bare- 
back. She's mighty fine ridin', too, an’ she's 
a well-trained horse. We’ll feed 'er up, an' 
she'll look better." 

Ina took her back to the barn and was given 
the privilege of feeding her with oats. As 
soon as Ina came into the stall beside her 
with the oats measure full, Dora set up an eager 
whinny that delighted her. While Dora ate 
her oats Ina patted and caressed her, feeling 
more intensely every moment that she was 
there that Dora was the gentlest creature she 
had ever seen. She found more and more to 
convince her, as she studied her, that Dora was 
not the Ghost Mare. 

Nevertheless Ina did not ride her to school 
the next day. She offered as an excuse that her 
riding skirt needed fixing, which was but 
partially true. And on Friday morning, when 
she was obliged to take the mare to school 
with her so that she could ride her to Bendley's 
that afternoon, she mounted her with fear and 
trembling. She rode off to the little school 
with the feeling that there were forces just 
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driving her headlong into she could not guess 
what pitfalls. She resented her helplessness, 
resented it doubly because she could have turned 
around and said to Lorry: “Now I have 
decided not to ride this mare, and I don't 
intend to." And yet she couldn’t have done 
that either. 

" How weak I am," muttered Ina. " And I 
used to think I was strong minded." 

A thistle went rolling across the trail on a 
sudden breath of wind. Ina laughed. 

“ That's just all that we are," she said aloud. 
“ Thistles ! And our fears like wind just drive 
us about. I don't care what’s going to happen. 
I am going to ride you, Dora, and we shall be 

friends." 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter XI 

The Bendley homestead consisted of an un¬ 
painted, dilapidated farm-house, a huge red 
barn towering into the sky to the side of it, 
the windmill screaking near it, and the dog 
in between barking furiously. It was a dirty 
and disorderly looking yard, and as Ina entered 
it she wished it were already time for her to 

go home. 
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The incomprehensible fear that she had 
experienced riding Dora across the prairies 
alone, had made her decide to go immediately 
after she had dismissed her pupils ; so that 
she could ride to Bendley’s in company of two 
of them, Agnes and Willie Weeks, who lived 
a mile north-west of Bendley. These two 
were small children, both riding the same 
pony ; but she felt better having them near 
her and as they talked with her she promised 
herself that she would rid herself of the awful 
feeling that she was going to make her year 
at Cummings School a nightmare, if she allowed 
it to. 

A few rods in front of the Bendley home the 
two children turned upon their own trail; and 
to start this war against her superstitious fears, 
and to forestall any chance of the Bendleys 
discovering her timidity, Ina forced Dora to 
gallop. Dora leaped forward obediently, but 
Ina could see that she was not at all eager to 
enter that familiar yard. In fact she showed 
symptoms of a great desire to turn and go 
back to where she had come from. 

Near the house Ina dismounted. She had 
noted a young man dressed in the usual overalls, 
blue denim shirt and big felt hat, before she 
had actually reached the yard. She had seen 
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him come from the bam, stop near the barn 
like an animal surprised in the woods, then 
start hurriedly for the house. By the time 
she had reached the front door he had vanished. 
But the front door opened and a woman ap¬ 
peared, brushing back her hair nervously. 

“ Miss Rainer ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes/' said Ina, holding the reins in one 
hand. Advancing she extended her other hand. 

“ My, ’ow nice Dora looks ! ” said the woman, 
as she took Ina's hand, unwittingly exposing a 
mouthful of very bad teeth, her pale thin face 
indicating the fact that it had at one time been 
very attractive. “ Ow do you like the pony ? ” 

“ I like her very much," said Ina, thinking 
of the weird fears she had harboured. 

“ Milton ! ” cried Mrs. Bendley, “ where’d y'u 
go to ? Come 'ere an* put the teacher’s pony 
into the barn." 

There was an impatient “ All right ! ” heard 
from some other room ; and a dirty little girl 
ot five, hanging on to the dress of a sickly- 
looking baby, crawling on the floor, came into 
view in the doorway. Ina caught a glimpse of 
the little girl's dirty face. There was such 
a look of fear in it, and it was so pale and 

starved. 

" Just tie ’er to that post. Miss Rainer,” said 
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the woman, “ an’ come in. Milton ’ill be hout 
soon, an’ ’e’ll take ’er to the barn." 

Ina found the interior of the house even 
more squalid than she had feared. Nothing 
was in order and the woman’s hasty rushing 
about to pick up some rags and hide others, 
only seemed to make matters worse. Ina tried 
very hard to greet the two unhappy-looking 
children as enthusiastically as she felt it was 
a school ma’am’s duty to greet children ; but 
she was disgusted by their uncleanliness and 
moved to the greatest pity for them. When the 
following day Ina was told at Lorrys that the 
Bendleys had had four other children who had 
died, two before and two after Milton, she 
recalled the faces of these two and wondered 
how they happened to have endured. 

" Well, ’ow do y’u like the prairies ? " asked 
Mrs. Bendley, finally ceasing to hurl things under 
cover. 

“ Oh, I have been on the prairies most of my 
life. I was born on the prairies." 

" You was! I thought you was from 
Calgary.” 

We have been living in Calgary for the last 
five years." 

Got sick 0’ the prairies, I suppose." 

No," said Ina hesitatingly, her face falling 
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into an expression of reverie. “ No, I had a 
brother who was thrown from a horse. We took 
him to town to the hospital, and we lost pretty 
nearly everything, farm and all, trying to 
save him.” 

“ That was just hawful ; but y’u saved 'im ? ” 
“ No, he died,” said Ina, turning her eyes 
away. 

“ I wish I 'ad never seen the prairies,” 
said Mrs. Bendley. 

” You've been here long ? 

The woman attempted to reply, but her 
words were still-born. Her eyes moistened and 
she looked as if she had been taken with severe 

pain in the heart. 

“It is twenty years since I left my 'ome in 

old England,” she said at last. 

“My grandparents came from England, 
said Ina. “ You have never gone back for a 

visit ? ” 

“ I don’t even dare to allow myself the 
luxury of thinkin’ of a visit,” she replied, two 
tears rolling down her cheeks. “I s’ppose if I 
allowed myself to think on it, I d go mad. 

Ina would have liked to go on asking 
more questions. She was now intensely in¬ 
terested in the woman and her tragic history. 
Twenty vears is such a long time to young 
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people. It made her homesick as she looked 
at Mrs. Bendley’s sallow face. She imagined 
herself, fifteen years older, looking back to her 
life in Pandora, then twenty years back ; and 
a great longing seized her. She experienced an 
impulse to go to the poor woman, throw her 
arms about her and cry with her. 

A side door opened and, with a flash of dirty 
white bed clothes lying in disorder on a bed, 
Milton appeared. He stood before the door 
he had quickly closed behind him, bashfully 
waiting to be introduced. 

“ My big son, Milton Bendley,” said the 
woman, her unhappy face breaking into a 
smile. 

"I am very glad to meet you,” said Milton, 
almost pompously, reaching forward with the 
big gnarled hand of a man, doing so, so ener¬ 
getically that he almost fell over. 

He looked very much like his mother, except 
that he appeared so reticent where she was 
more energetic and talkative. He was just as 
pale as she was, and there was about his face, 
especially the chin, the same obvious weakness, 
which, he being masculine, his nature seemed 
to strive to belie it by a stupid assumption of 
strength. Having burst forth with all that 
enthusiasm he crept back toward the door ; 
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and there he stood until the baby started to 
shriek. 

" Now, Miss Rainer,” said Mrs. Bendley, 
nervous because the child was screeching so, 
" I’m an awful poor 'ousekeeper. I should ’a 9 
’ad my work done so’s I could sit down an' 
talk with you. S’pposin’ while I go on with 
supper you an’ Milton go hout for a ride.” 

Ina was only too glad to get the opportunity 
to get out. She expressed herself as quite 
willing to go ; and Milton, flushed almost to 
the point of tears, gallantly lead the way. Ina 
stopped outside the door to give him the chance, 
he obviously wanted, to get her pony for her , 
and when he brought Dora up, the abashed 
expression on his face made her wish she could 

laugh right out. 

Leaving Dora with her in great haste, Milton 
went to the barn, from where he soon returned 
leading a sorrel pony, rather poor looking, but 
evidently still energetic. He mounted near 
Ina with considerable show of dexterity, an 
Ina saw him strike it in the flanks with his 
heels and by the way the poor animal jumped 
forward she knew that he wore spurs. She at 
once decided that it would be her business to 
prevail upon Milton to drop those spurs ; but 
she realised that that would be possible only 
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at some future time when she knew Milton 
better. But it bothered her to such a degree 
that it almost spoiled her pleasure in the ride. 
As she rode along beside him, across the open 
plains, she kept furtively glancing down at the 
spurs, and she had all she could do to keep 
herself from speaking about them. Milton, on 
the other hand, seemed to think that the more 
he would make use of them the more he would 
be admired. He would sweep by her ridicu¬ 
lously as if he were on some super-horse; and 
then he would come back to her with a half- 
concealed expression of triumph on his face as 
if he had won a great race. Ina smiled in reply 
to his smile, thinking as she did so : “ How 
different Billy was ! ** 

But Ina enjoyed this ride with him im¬ 
mensely. The fact that he was there seemed 
to have dispelled all her unreasonable fears ; 
and for the first time since she had left her 
home in Pandora she experienced that extreme 
delight of loping across the trackless plains, 
King, Milton’s pony, was the faster of the two, 
but there was something about Dora that made 
it impossible for her to stay behind. So long 
as King loped she struggled with all her strength 
to keep up with him, but as soon as he dropped 
back into a walk she reached out a few feet ahead 
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of him. Once when he tried to come up even 
with her she laid back her ears and snapped at 
him. The thought of the Ghost Mare with her 
passion for leadership flashed through Ina’s 
mind, but she did not allow herself to dwell on 
that thought. 

This habit of Dora's tormented Milton. He 
was quite resentful over the fact that she would 
not allow his King to keep up with her. It 
forced him to remain slightly behind Ina. 
Every few minutes his position would become 
unbearable to him and he would put the spurs 
to King. They would go racing over the 
prairie, loping around the dried-up slough beds 
and going from hill to hill, the sound of the 
patter of hoof-beats like music to Ina's ears. 

Ina talked as they rode for the sheer desire 
to express her emotions. Milton was so reti¬ 
cent, so bashful, his stupid laughter at every¬ 
thing she said, his everlasting “ Yes, I guess 
that’s right too,” and “ I guess maybe,” would 
have distracted her at another time ; but now 
she was not really talking to him, so his answers 

made little difference to her. 

The prairie was so beautiful in the lowering 
dusk. Its keen coolness cut the skin of her 
face and made the blood circulate. Her lungs 
filled up and expanded. What difference did 
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it make to her how stupid he was ? She wanted 
someone along with her, and having him there 
she gave herself entirely to the enjoyment of 
the world she had longed for for five years. 

“ If I come Sunday morning,” began Milton, 
quite abruptly, as they were pacing along 
toward home, their eyes on the western horizon 
where the sun had a few minutes before gone 
down with fiery colours, " will y’u go f’r a long 
ride with me ? ” 

“Oh, that will be fine!” she replied en¬ 
thusiastically. 

She didn’t think that much was in him. She 

had feared that if she asked him to come for a 

ride next Sunday he would be backward about 

doing so. He was far from the kind of young 

man that appealed to her. She had been out 

with him less than two hours, but she had been 

able to see the very first moment his lack of 

personality, the barrenness of his soul, reared 

in emptiness. Yet his being with her had made 

it possible for her to enjoy herself and the world 

she loved around her. Since he, too, apparently 

enjoyed it she would take advantage of his 
company. 

At the supper-table, while Arthur Bendley 
and his wife talked all the time, Milton, like 
the little girl of five and the fearful baby of 
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two, ate his supper without a single word. Ina 
glanced at him occasionally. When he dis¬ 
covered her looking at him, he blushed. Once 
or twice a silly smile spread over his face, and 
sometimes the smile, timid like himself, vanished 
as soon as it appeared. 

There was a very disagreeable odour in the 
house, and Ina was so occupied with the desire 
to get out and go home that she hardly heard 
all that was said. When she got a bit used to 
the odour so that it annoyed her somewhat 
less, she became conscious of the fact that 
Mrs. Bendley had been constantly apologising 
for the dishes, for the lack of a table-cloth, for 
the paucity of what she had to offer. Ina had 
become conscious of these apologies when 
Arthur Bendley admonished his wife for making 
them. 

“ Miss Rainer's father was a farmer too," 
he said. “ She knows what farm life’s like. 
Farmers can't afford table-cloths an' fancy 

dishes.*' 

Ina smiled as if she agreed with him ; but to 
herself she was thinking : " You bet I’ve been 
on a farm, and I know that farmers can live 
just as cleanly and as de:ently as any other 
people, if they want to. The dirty always find 
excuses for their dirt ; and the weak and 
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disorderly never want in reasons for their 
weaknesses and their disorder." 

The supper was the most difficult thing that 
Ina had for a long time been called upon to 
endure. There was in the centre of the table 
a plate full of bread, so white and doughy and 
sticky-looking that Ina had been worried, from 
the moment her eyes fell upon it, about being 
obliged to eat some of it. That bread seemed to 
her to make a sort of symbol for everything else 
in the little home. Fverything, from Arthur 
Bendley and his wife and children down to the 
rest of the food that was served, was half done 
and doughy. Only by sheer force of will could 
Ina get herself to eat anything at all. 

She felt as if she had been released from some 
awful prison when at last she was allowed to 
start home, Milton riding beside her. She had 
been most kindly invited to come again, and she, 
of course, said that she would; but she felt that 
not even the fact that she was truly sorry for them 
could force her to that house again for a meal. 

Almost all the way to the Lorry home Milton 
rode without speaking. Not far from the house, 
however, he made an attempt to describe the 
Battle River to which he proposed to take Ina 
the following Sunday ; but even there words 
literally failed him. 


The Mare of Pandora 

The night was dark, but the sky was bright 
with many stars blinking coldly. Through the 
darkness, as they rode in silence, came many 
images to Ina. She thought of Tom and the 
sweet home she had had as a child. How 
different that had been from the one she had 
just left! To have told Mrs. Bendley that she 
was largely to blame for her condition would 
only have hurt and bewildered her. How 
can one blame those who know no better ? 
She was sorry for this poor woman so far away 
from the land of her birth. She thought of 
the dried thistle she had seen blown across the 
prairie by the wind as she went to school that 
morning. How far the wind had blown Mrs. 
Bendley ! And that night as she lay trying to 
fall asleep she thought of the distances over 
which she had herself been blown, and she 
wondered how far the winds were yet to send 
her rolling. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter X 2*. 

On Sunday morning Milton arrived so early 
that Ina was still in bed when he came. She 
smiled when Mrs. Lorry informed her of 
his arrival, but proceeded hastily to dress. 
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quite thrilled by the anticipation of a long 
ride. 

“ Won't you come in ? " she asked Milton 
from her open window, just before she was going 
into the dining-room for breakfast. 

“ I don't mind waitin’ out here," he replied 
half audibly from the distance. 

“ You might as well come in," she insisted ; 
but just then Mr. Lorry, carrying a loaded feed- 
sack, came out of the barn and engaged him 
in a conversation, and so Ina left the matter 
to him and went for her breakfast. 

Mrs. Lorry had gone about preparing break¬ 
fast as she went about everything else : as if 
she were run by electricity. By the time 
Ina was ready not only was breakfast steam¬ 
ing on the table but a big cardboard box, 
all wrapped and tied near Ina’s plate, showed 
her that her lunch was all done up for 
her. 

The early morning sun was pouring its yellow 
light into the dining-room and tracing squares 
upon the polished wooden floor. From the 
porridge the steam rose into the air like the 
smoke of incense. Mr. Lorry had already fed 
and groomed Dora ; but, thanking him, Ina 
insisted that she was not going to let him do 
her work for her, reminding him that she was 
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a farmer’s daughter and knew how to take care 
of a horse. 

“ Wa-1-1,” drawled Ed Lorry with a wink at 
his wife, “ y'ur caller was so nice an’ slick 
dolled up I was afraid he might want to curry 
the mare for y’u, an' spoil his looks. Now I 
want im to keep lookin’ nice when he takes 
you out. He’s very anxious to look nice, an' 
t’ be nice too. Look how early he came.” 

“ That was awfully good of you,” said Ina. 

“You know,” began Lorry, becoming very 
serious, “ that boy went off for a whole day's 
trip, an' he never took no oats along for his 
horse. Now he’s goin't’ run that horse a good 
many miles, an' all he can do is let 'im graze 
for the few minutes that you sit down to your 
lunch. That’s Bendley for you. Even if he 
himself was mean enough to work a horse like 
that without feedin’ 'im, wouldn’t you think 
he'd be ashamed to let you see him do it ? ” 

“ I will buy a few quarts of oats from you, 
Mr. Lorry,” said Ina, “ and take it along with 
me.” 

“ You can't buy no oats from me,” said 
Lorry, shaking his head negatively, the old 
smile back upon his face. “ Don't worry about 


that. I have put enough oats for both critters 
in a sack ; but, by Gollie, I made Milton ashamed 



of himself! I took that oats out and told him 
plain that seeing he had no oats I put enough 
in for both horses ; an’ I made him tie it to his 
saddle strings.” 

“ I suppose you really can’t blame the boy. 
He was brought up that way.” 

“ Still he had ought t’ know better,” insisted 
Lorry. 

When Ina came outdoors Milton gallantly 
took the lunch-box from her and tied it up on 
top of the bag of oats back of his saddle. Then 
they mounted and rode away. 

“ It sure is a fine day,” he offered. 

“ It’s lovely,” said Ina. ” How far is Battle 
River from here ? ” 

He did not answer for a long time. Ina at 
last looked up at him, thinking that possibly 
he had not heard her. His face was all screwed 
up, seriously, as if he were striving to solve 
some weighty problem. 

“ I guess maybe,” he said slowly and ponder- 

ously, “ where we’re a-goin’ to is sixteen miles. 

Yes, it’s every bit o’ that. It's a good sixteen 

mile. It’s every bit o’ ten miles fr'm 'ere t’ 

Battleview, an it’s every bit of six mile from 
there.” 

After that he fell into an agreeable silence 
and Ina was quite as free to study the prairie 
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landscape and to think her own thoughts as 
if she had been alone. At the river they turned 
down the steep banks of the ravine, crossed the 
wide flats near the river shore and followed a 
winding path in among the sparsely-growing 
trees and the thicker buckbush. The leaves 
that were still clinging to the branches were 
yellow and red and on the path below the dead 
brown leaves lay crisp and thick. Here and 
there small bunches of wild cherries, frost¬ 
bitten, still clung to the branches of the cherry 
trees. 

Ina was so delighted with the beauty of the 
river, the ravine and that atmosphere of woods 
to which no one is so sensitive as one like Ina 
who had known little of trees, that she could 
hardly contain herself. She kept expressing her 
rising emotions, but the only response her 
utterances could get was that of a puerile smile. 
He wearied her. She wished she had someone 
there to whom she could talk about the things 

she felt so keenly then. 

At last they came to a more copious grove 
which bore evidences of many picnic fires. 
Here they dismounted, gave the oats to their 
horses, built a fire and sat down to eat their 
lunch. Nor did the delight of the open fire, 
the peaceful rise of the green smoke, the 
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delicious smell of burning leaves, awaken Milton 
from his stolidity. 

After lunch they walked along the river-side 
They threw sticks into the water to gauge its 
rapidity, watching them carried helplessly down 
stream, battered against rocks, pulled and 
jerked and driven ; like sentient things they 
seemed, dumbly enduring the torment. 

“ That is the way many of us go through life," 
thought Ina, “ dashed headlong through time 
battered and bruised against the obstacles in 
our way. I suppose we shouldn’t always blame 
people for what they happen to be. The forces 
carrying them along are so strong." 

She had been bored by Milton and rather 
disgusted with him. She felt suddenly as if 
he were but a pupil of hers, with crudities to 
be developed. There was a narrow portion of 
the stream over which some poetic soul had 
laid a futile bridge of stones. The stones were 
a foot apart in some places and in others they 
had turned over on their sides, their heads now 
slightly below the surface of the water. But the 
water there was clear and shallow and the golden 
sand below caught the sunlight and reflected it. 
Taken by the curiosity to see what he would 
do she seized Milton's clammy hand and sprang 
forward upon the stones, pulling him along. 
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They crossed the river laughingly. Back, 
Milton led the way, becoming almost boisterous 
in the expression of his delight. Having en¬ 
joyed this bit of activity he dared her run across 
quickly, but Ina refused to join him. He leaped 
from one big stone to another and did it so well 
that Ina praised him as she would one of her 
pupils who had done something very well. 
Milton became inspired. Back he started at a 
rate that made Ina wonder ; but when he had 
reached about the centre of the stream he 
slipped and went down. 

Milton laughed, but it was apparent that his 
laughter was taking the place of his desire to 
swear ; and the streams of water poured from 
the back of his coat and trousers and from his 
sleeves. Of course Ina was tempted to laugh 
right out with him. It was an amusing sight 
indeed ; but after she had repressed her first 
strong desire to laugh it occurred to her that the 
amusing thing and the tragic thing are some¬ 
times close together. She felt that Milton 
would have given anything in the world to save 
himself this humiliation, and she was sorry for 
him. It had been tactless of him to have done 
what he did, but she could no more have 
blamed him for lacking tact than she could 
have blamed him for lacking money or wings. 
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And the bit of life that had been enkindled 
in him died out. Thereafter he was even more 
silent than he had been. Nothing she could 
say or do stirred him after that. While they 
rode homeward she could see the wet areas on 
his clothes all the way down his side. 

They reached the Lorry homestead quite 
early in the evening, and though Ina invited 
Milton to come in, and insisted quite sincerely, 
he felt that he had better go home. She was 
almost relieved to see him go ; nevertheless, 
when after supper she went out into the farm¬ 
yard for a stroll and saw the sun dipping down 
out of sight behind a low, angular hill, there 
came over her a tormenting desire for someone 
to talk to, and she would have been glad to 
have even Milton there to go for another short 
ride with her. 

So strongly was this feeling upon her that 
she considered seriously taking Dora and riding 
off toward where the fiery purple colours were 
fading into a sadder blue ; but the strange, 
uncanny feeling about the possibility of Dora 
being the Ghost Mare warned her not to. 

Suppose she is the Ghost Mare, and I never 
come back ? That’s so foolish ! I don't know 
what is the matter with me ! ” 
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It was foolish, and she realised to how great 
an extent it was foolish, but she did not go. 
She walked over to the big rock protruding 
from the earth and, pulling her sweater more 
warmly about her, she wondered whether Billy 
would ever have given up the white mare. 
She wondered where he was, what he was 
doing, and whether he ever thought about 

her. 

And Billy occupied her mind for many hours 
that night. Lying awake, before sleep came 
to take her away from worldly troubles, she 
thought how much finer and better in every 
way Billy was than this poor, simple Bendley 
boy. And Billy had had less chance perhaps 
than Milton. His desire for the wild white 
mare had been, after all, but a boyish desire ; 
and Ina could not remember a single other 
instance in which Billy had showed himself to 

have been selfish or greedy. 

His face looked down from the heights of 

those coloured spaces of the shut-eyed world, 

white and sad and strangely appealing ; but 

Ina forced the vision away. 
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Chapter XIII 


All through the fall the weather was almost a 
succession of delightfully sunny days. The 
nights were cool and exhilarating, and every 
dawn looked down upon a rolling prairie white 
with frost. On the sunny sides of the hills 
the frost would melt before half the morning 
had gone by, but it would remain most of the 
day in the shadows and in the trail ruts, like 
trimming in white. Then came a time when 
sullen clouds, pouring out of the glowering 
north, cast daylong shadows over the plains. 
Ed Lorry began to prophesy almost daily : 
“ She’s a-workin’ up to somethin’ ! ” And 
every day Ina would laugh at him and tease 
him because the promised storm hadn’t come. 

Her school work had fallen into that easy 
regularity that destroys all worry and nervous 
concern. The children progressed in their work", 
and their love and reverence for “ teacher ” 
never wavered. Daily she rode to school on 
Dora. She had ceased to think of the white 
mare as the Ghost Mare. Dora was such a 
gentle creature and Ina could not imagine the 
Ghost Mare, however well Billy might have 
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tamed her, as ever making so docile a pony. 
Having Milton on King beside her almost 
constantly, Ina lost even those doubts and fears 
which had bothered her, despite her reason, in 
the beginning. 

Milton had come regularly every Saturday 
and every Sunday, and often after school hours 
during the weekdays. For a good many weeks 
she secretly welcomed his coming. She had 
found no girl her own age, or even near enough 
lo it, to be companionable, that had the time 
or the means to go riding with her, and there 
had appeared no other young man to supplant 
him. Dreading to go out alone on Dora, she 
had valued his companionship and had tried 
to make the most of it. She began to feel that 
she had influenced him for good. She had 
persuaded him to discard his spurs, and she felt 
also that she had given him a sort of new 
consciousness of the world around him. She 
had inspired him with a new interest in books, 
and had loaned him several from the school 
library and the small collection of her own 
which she had with her. He had lost a great 
deal of his stupid reticence, and though his 
conversations were neither exciting nor elevat¬ 
ing, he did talk when they rode out together. 
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While Ina could not speak of the things that 
interested her most, she did not have to ride 
for miles with him in silence. And then there 
were times when, in expressing himself, he 
revealed the deep, inner existence of a soul 
which sometimes was a revelation to her. 
Through his faithful devotion to her she had 
the opportunity, which she otherwise would 
not have had, to explore every nook and corner 
of the surrounding prairies ; and the weeks went 
by leaving her little time in which to be home¬ 
sick. 

But Ina suddenly became aware of the fact 
that the neighbourhood had been gossiping 
about this companionship. The very thought 
of love between her and Milton was so pre¬ 
posterous to her that when people teased her 
about it she accepted it for what she herself 
thought it was, never suspecting for a moment 
that they were serious about it. 

Then one day the Lorrys had visitors. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. Fiske’s sister, an old 
maid, who claimed to have been a school 
ma’am at some distant time. Milton had 
escorted Ina as usual from the schoolhouse 
to the Lorrys and then had gone his way. 
The Fiskes had met him on his way 
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home as they were approaching the Lorry 
home. 

For an hour before dinner they had been 
teasing Ina about her " young man.” She had 
met every remark with laughter, even helping 
them along. Wearying finally of the stupid 
banter, she made several futile attempts to 
interest them in something else. It had begun 
to nauseate her when suddenly, through the 
peculiar look that came over the face of Mrs. 
Fiske’s sister, it suddenly dawned upon Ina 
that they were in real earnest, that with the 
gossiper’s interest in other people’s affairs they 
were apparently concerned about Milton’s future 
and displeased with what they seemed to feel 
was her way of deluding him. 

Ina tried very hard not to betray her horror, 
and she ate her meal half-heartedly. The rest 
of the evening was most unpleasant to her, and 
she saw the Fiskes go with great relief. She 
found it very hard to sleep that night, and she 
woke up next day determined to put an end 

to Milton's visits. 

She stayed in the schoolhouse for some time 
after having dismissed her pupils that after¬ 
noon, but when she started homeward she saw 
Milton in the first hollow beyond the school- 
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house, where he had begun to meet her every 
day. She was a little angered at his coming 
so regularly. She had really never once invited 
him to come. She had tolerated him because 
she had seen no harm whatever in his coming, 
because she considered that he could not help 
his tactlessness, and because she had felt 
better having someone with her when she rode 

Dora. 

" Milton," she began, “ her voice very shaky, 

“ I was horrified yesterday to hear that the 
whole neighbourhood has been talking about 
your coming to see me so often. I had never 
given it a thought. People are always welcome 
with me ; and I supposed you came because you 
just wanted to come, that’s all. It has been 
very kind of you to go riding with me. I didn t 
like to go out all alone ; but since people are 
mean enough to gossip over this, I think it 
is best for us to stop it." 

She was almost out of breath by this time. 
Her heart was beating violently. She could 
feel its beat annoyingly up above her left cheek. 

" Well," drawled Milton, his pale face turn¬ 
ing slightly red, " y’u ain't goin' t’ let that 
bother y’u, are y’u ? ’’ 

"It does bother me," said Ina, feeling 
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somewhat more easy now. “ I think it is 
perfectly horrible for them to talk like that. 
I am sure there was nothing wrong about my 
riding out with you ; but that is the way they 
look at it and I don’t want to have any 
trouble here. I came here to teach school, and 
I want to do my work well and to be well 
thought of.” 

She elaborated upon this in the kindest way, 
rather grateful to him for apparently being 
unperturbed about it, and took leave of him 
as if she were going away never to see him 
again. She noted a peculiar expression on his 
face, but that did not bother her. She was 
used to odd expressions on his face. 

But when, the following day after school, he 
appeared again as if nothing had been said 
about the matter, she began to realise the 
seriousness of her predicament. He seemed 
depressed and broken up, and he came toward 
her like a naughty child who knows it and has 
done wrong. She did not have the heart to 
say the things she had intended to say when 

she had first discovered him. 

But what was she to do ? this could not 
go on. Now that she saw an indication of the 
intensity of his feelings in the matter she was 
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afraid of him. It was his type, the kind of 
people who cannot express themselves, who 
live their lives inside of themselves, as it 
were, who turn to violence when they fail. 
Violence to themselves or to those whom they 
desire. 

She did not talk to him at all. She was so 
distracted that she did not know what to say. 
He spoke nervously of the weather and sug¬ 
gested that the following Sunday would in all 
probability be the last opportunity they would 
have to go to the river ; but she did not answer 
him. She rode on thinking that perhaps that 
was the best attitude to assume toward him ; 
but when the very next afternoon he was there 
again waiting for her, she was so disgusted with 
him that she said : 

“ Milton Bendley, haven't you any respect 
for yourself ? I have told you plainly that 
I do not want you to come any more.” 

" What y’u afraid of ? ” he queried, a bovine 
expression on his face. 

“It is not the question, what I am afraid 
of,” she replied angrily. “ Whatever I am or 
am not afraid of, I have asked you not to come. 
You come even when you know you are not 
wanted.” 
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When the next day he came again, this time 
waiting for her on the hill-top nearest the school 
and in plain view of the children, she was in 
despair. She developed an intense repulsion 
for him. He affected her as a sort of pesti¬ 
ferous insect that had buried itself in her 
flesh and that she could not dislodge, try as 
she would. 

She went back into the schoolroom after 
the children had gone, and locked the door, 
remaining there and working until it grew 
dark. But when she went to saddle Dora 
she saw him remount his pony and start 
toward her. 

She rode home, Milton beside her, but she had 
not said a word to him as if he had been in¬ 
visible to her, trying to think rapidly, to come 
upon a solution of her difficulties. He left 
her without saying a word this time ; and she, 
busy thinking, did not notice his going until he 

was some twenty feet away. 

She decided to invoke the help and advice 
of the Lorrys, and decided to tell them about 
it at the supper table. She was surprised 
upon arriving at the house, to find no one at 
home. There were two letters on the dining¬ 
room table for her. One was the usual letter 
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from home which came every mail day, and 
the other bore the return information— 

Agnes Taylor, Angle Lake, Alberta. 

For several minutes the name remained a 
mystery. Then suddenly there came to her 
the image of a light-haired girl with a 
twinkle in her eye and a pleasing personality. 
Agnes Taylor had gone to normal school with 
Ina in Edmonton. She was one of the 
girls that had occasionally gone out with 
Ina ; but she had graduated from the school 
shortly after Ina had entered it, and they 
had not had time enough to develop a real 
friendship. 

She hastily tore open the envelope and 
read— 

Dear Ina Rainer, 

Maybe you have forgotten all about me by 
this time. Anyway, when Ema Wolcott wrote 
and told me that you arc teaching the Cummings 
school, I decided to write to you at once. You 
know I nearly got the Cummings school. It 
was either the Angle Lake school or the Cum¬ 
mings, and I chose the first because I was 
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offered $1,200 dollars a year instead of $1,050 
as at Cummings. 

Well, Ina Rainer, how do you like teaching? 
Are they still dear little children or are they 
already dirty little brats? I wish I had known 
that you were looking for a school. There are 
half a dozen schools right around here that are 
shut because they cannot get teachers for them. 
There is one only four miles from where I live. 
Think how lovely it would be for you to take 
that ; you could almost live where I do. I get 
so lonesome sometimes that I don’t know what 
to do with myself. There is only one girl big 
enough to interest me, and she has a sick mother, 
and so must cook, wash, scrub, bake, and milk 
cows besides. 

The people I live with here are lovely, though, 
and I have a pony to ride around on. If I had 
someone to ride with me I should take more 
rides than I do. Are you going home for the 
Christmas Holidays? I wish I could, but I 
really can’t afford it. It costs so much to 
travel. You know how you have to travel 
around here. I have three changes to make 
on trains, and I have to spend two days at a 

hotel to make each change. 

Do write and tsll me all about yourself ; how 
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you like teaching and what sort of place Cum¬ 
mings is, anyway. I want to know what I 

missed. 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially yours, 

Agnes Taylor. 


PS.—I wish you weren't going to go home 
for the holidays and could come up here and 
spend a few weeks with me. 1 he people here 
are very lovely and would be glad to have you. 
We could have such a nice tune ; but I suppose 
little Jna Rainer is as devoted to her daddy and 
her mother as ever and will be going to Calgary. 
Poor me ! 

A. T. 


This letter so excited Ina that she could 
hardly read her mother’s letter. She glanced 
through that hurriedly to make sure that 
nothing bad had happened, and finding that it 
contained only the usual admonitions to be 
careful, to dress warmly, to avoid going out 
when it stormed, she stretched out upon her 
bed and gave herself over to the hope that 
Agnes’s letter had inspired her with. Had 
that letter found her unpestered by Milton she 
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would never have considered leaving Cummings 
school for a moment. But her trouble with 
Milton, she feared, had made it necessary, sooner 
or later, for her to abandon this school. Now, 
at least, she had hopes of quickly getting 
another. She lay there thinking it over for a 
long time ; then she jumped up suddenly and 
getting her box of stationery, wrote to Agnes. 
She told her how glad she was to have heard 
from her, and accepted her invitation to spend 
the holidays with her. 

When she had finished the letter she decided 
to say nothing at all to the Lorrys about Milton. 
At supper, however, she told them of the 
invitation to go north (not naming the place) 
for the holidays ; and they thought with her 
that it would do her good. She did not tell 
them definitely that she was going to accept 
that invitation. In fact, as she spoke, she felt 
that she had better make it appear that she 
might not accept it ; for news travels fast on 
the prairies and she was really afraid to 
have Milton find out that she planned to go 

away. 

She was happy to hear that the Lorrys had 
gone for a sleigh that afternoon, so that he 
could take two loads of wheat to Vermillion 
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the next day. This gave her an unexpected 
opportunity to mail her letter to Agnes at 
once, a boon not to be despised on the prairies 
where mail comes and goes but twice a week. 

From the fearful, dejected mood of the last 
few days, Ina passed into a happier and more 
hopeful one ; and that night she spent one of 
the pleasantest evenings she had had with the 
Lorrys, sitting around the glowing fire in the 
parlour stove, drinking cocoa, telling stories and 
exchanging experiences. 

She decided to tolerate Milton, if he came 
the next day, and to give him no suspicion 
whatever of her proposed trip north. She was 
not at all definite in her mind as to whether 
she was going to leave the district for good. 
She planned to go away ostensibly for the 
holidays. She hoped that, being away for the 
holidays, Milton's infatuation would cool off. 
She was not sure that it was infatuation on his 
part. She was inclined to believe that it was 
just stupidity. 

But when she saw him after school the next 
day her resolution to be tolerant failed her. 
She had reached the stage where she could 
no longer be tolerant. He disgusted her and 
awakened in her the very meanest feelings ; 
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but she controlled herself sufficiently to mitigate 
the cutting things she desired to say to him. 

“ You’re a funny fellow,” she said. 

“ I know it,” he replied, his stupid expression 
undergoing no change. 

“Well, if you know it why don’t you try 
to change ? Why don’t you try to be a man 
with a little bit of self-respect ? I told you 
that I don’t want you to come any more. If 
at least you stayed away half the time, I’d think 
you had some respect for yourself.” 

As he turned his stupid face toward her she 
saw that a change of some sort had come over 
it. What she had said had finally reached the 
soul of him in its spider's retreat. 

“ You want to be liked,” she said with a 
sort of desperation, “ and yet you don’t—y’u 

don’t act like a man.” 

“ I wish I could ! ” he exclaimed, amazing 
her. “ It’s the way I was brought up, I guess, 
workin’ like a 'orse all my life, never seeing 
nobody ! I've been doin’ a lot of thinkin' 
about things you said to me, but, God ! I 
don't know—I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. The only bit o’ pleasure I ever got 
in my life, I got goin' out with you. I 'ate like 

'ell to give it up.” 
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Ina’s eyes moistened. She could not ward 
off the wave of sentiment that welled up in her. 
What a complicated thing living appeared to 
be! So many forces pulling and pushing. 
What should she do ? She was now so sorry 
for him. She felt a bit more hopeful, though. 
He seemed so much more reasonable. Perhaps, 
with a tactful attitude, she might be able to 
convince him of the futility of pestering her. 
She went home feeling better than she had for 
some time. She did not want to give up the 
Cummings school. She loved the children and 
she liked the people she boarded with. And 
just running away, without giving the trustees 
the required thirty days’ notice, did not appeal 
to her at all. 

When next day after school Milton did not 
come she rode home in the highest spirits. 
Never had the wintry-looking prairie been 
more lovely to her. How she hoped she could 
continue with her work there ! The sky was 
so clear and blue. The whitened prairies roll¬ 
ing off into space were like stories of distant 
lands, inviting the soul to wander and to 
browse. Instead of going right home she 
turned southward, going for three miles across 
unfenced prairie, singing to herself as she went, 

o 
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for sheer joy and love of the plains. The wind 
stung her cheeks and at times penetrated the 
coat and sweater she wore, but it did not give 
her a moment of discomfort. She was now so 
happy and so light-hearted. The world in its 
wintry dullness was so sadly beautiful, the 
subtile colours of sunset so rich. 

The fact that Milton did come to the school- 
house the following day annoyed her and turned 
her back again to her original plans ; but she 
did not allow it to make her unhappy. Saturday 
and Sunday both, she succeeded in avoiding 
him, stealing away before he arrived. She 
covered many miles, wandering around the 
desolate hollows and their frozen sloughs, 
following new trails, and keeping as much as 
possible to the open hill-tops where the wind 

had torn the snow away. 

All of the following week, every day, Milton 
came. Ina seemed to feel that his attentions 
to her had become more emotional than ever. 
Only the secret understanding that she was 
going away made it possible for her to endure 
him. All week long he fought persistently to 
find out what she planned to do for the 

holidays. , , „ , ., 

“ I know what y’uTe goin t do, he said 
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Thursday afternoon. “ Y'u’re goin’ t’ run 
away without tellin' me where y'u’re goin’ t' 

go to.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked, pulling 
on Dora's reins and turning upon him angrily. 
“ What do you mean by saying that I am 
running away from you ? What are you to 
me, anyway ? Do 1 have to tell you what 
I am planning to do ? ” 

“ It won’t 'urt you none to tell me where 
y’u’re goin’, will it ? ” 

“ I have nothing to tell you, Milton Bendley. 
My plans do not concern you, and I wish you 
had the sense to leave me alone.” 

She turned Dora off to the side and started 
upon a lively trot homeward, but he followed 
her. 

“ I didn't mean nothing,” he called after her 
as he pursued her. 

“ I don’t care what you did or didn't mean,” 
she cried, stopping and turning upon him again. 
“ I insist that you leave me alone. This is a 
free country, and I have the right to move 
around without having you follow me wher¬ 
ever I go.” 

She had spoken quite loudly and excitedly. 
The sound of her own angry voice perplexed 
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her. It was very rarely that Ina had ever 
allowed herself to lose her temper that way. 
She stopped abruptly. She could hear his 
horse’s hoofsbeat to the side, and she imagined 
his bewilderment and distraction. She felt 
that he was very remorseful, was sorry for him ; 
yet disliked him more that moment than ever 
before. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter XIV 

Next day, Friday, was the last school day 
before the holidays. There was a monthly 
report to be signed by Arthur Bendley and, 
being obliged to go to Bendley s, Ina desired 
to get there without Milton's escort if possible, 
while he was away. At the risk, therefore, of 
incurring the displeasure of the trustees, she 
closed school at one o’clock without having 
stopped for lunch. She left the schoolhouse 
immediately and rode away with two of her 
pupils who lived several miles west. She was 
going in a roundabout way, intending to ride 
for two hours before she would turn toward 
Bendley’s. She had made her plans with great 
care. She knew just about when Milton left 
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his home on his way to torment her, and she 
hoped that when he found the schoolhouse 
closed he would go on toward Lorry’s. 

When, at the home of one of the two children, 
she was invited to stop for a cup of coffee, she 
accepted willingly and remained there until 
after three o’clock. 

On her way again, she wondered whether it 
would be advisable to speak to Mrs. Bendley 
about Milton. She was rather afraid to do 
so and decided that she would see how they 
acted toward her before she would decide about 
that. By the time she reached the Bendley 
yard and had tied her pony to a post she felt 
that, unless they talked to her about Milton, 
she could never get herself to say anything 
to them. She walked nervously to the door, 
patted the dog till the beast ceased growling, 
and rapped. 

The door took such a long time in opening 
that she began to think that no one was at 
home. But it suddenly opened and Milton, 
himself, appeared like a ghost, asking her to 
enter. His face was radiant with suppressed 
delight. He was at the same time considerably 
excited, and his clothes looked as if they had 
been very hastily pulled on. Ina was so 
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surprised to find him there that she was com¬ 
pletely nonplussed for a few minutes. Hardly 
realising what she was doing she followed him 
into the house and sat down as she was asked 
to. But she had no sooner seated herself 
when she became alarmed. 

“ Isn’t your father at home ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” said Milton. “ Dad an' mother both's 
gone to Vermillion with the kids. They'll stay 
over night, I guess.” 

" Well,” said Ina, rising, “ I wanted your 
father to sign this monthly report. Will you 
ask him kindly to send it on to Edmonton, 

himself ? ” 

She placed the paper on the table and started 
for the door. 

“ Wait a minute,” he said, so excitedly that 
the words barely broke out from his trembling 
lips, as he leaned back against the door, “ I 

want t' talk to y’u a bit.” 

“ You will not talk to me here,” she said 

lirmly, trying to hold down her mounting fear. 

” Let me out, please.” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment ; then a 

white anger reached up into his face. ( 

“ Y’u won’t talk to me anywhere, anyway, 

he said weakly, pretending to be strong. 
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“ I asked you to let me out, Milton," said 
Ina tremulously. “ If you were any kind of a 
man you would not have waited till you had 

me trapped in your house-" 

“ I didn’t bring y’u here," said Milton with 
a leer, though his lips were livid as if of a 
man who was about to faint. I only jes 
want t’ talk to y'u." 

“ You will not talk to me in here," she 
insisted. “ I will not answer you." 

“ Well, I jes’ want to tell y’u, in the first 
place, that I know all about your goin’ away, 
north somewheres." 

Ina walked off toward the window and 
stopped there, wondering whether if she struck 
the frost-marked glass a blow it would make 
a hole large enough for her to escape through. 

“ That’s true now, ain't it ? " he asked, his 


voice firmer now. 

" I told you," she said, turning and looking 
at him with hatred in her large dark eyes, 
“ that I will not talk to you so long as you 
keep me here against my wishes." 

" Then you’ll stay here all night," he said. 

She looked at him for several minutes with 
burning eyes. 

" I thought you were a weakling," she 
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muttered, “ but I didn't know you were such 
a shameless coward.” 

She looked eagerly about at the various 
things in the dusky room, wondering what she 
might pick up to defend herself with ; and her 
eyes fell upon the twenty-two calibre rifle 
on the floor, leaning against the corner nearest 
the door and within arm's reach of him. She 
was rapidly losing her courage ; but she realised 
that he was a coward and that she must pretend 
to be unafraid of him. 

“ No, I ain’t no coward,” he said, apparently 
more calm, “ an' I think you'll change y’ur 
mind about that.” 

He stopped there and looked shamefacedly 
down upon the floor. There was evidently a 
great storm in his brain. He waited quite 
some time before he spoke again, and Ina 
looked out of the window wondering, wondering 

frantically, what she might do. 

“ I thought y'u might help me be a better 
man,” he faltered. ” I'd do anything in the 

world, if y'u jes'—tell me how.” 

“ yes, I will tell you how,” she said, some¬ 
what more hopeful again. " Do you think a 
woman can admire a man who is weak as 
a two-year-old boy until he has trapped her 
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in his house and then turns strong ? If you 
had shown me the least bit of manhood in all 
the weeks and months that you have followed 
me around, I could at least have had some 
respect for you." 

“ But why did I follow y'u around ? I jes' 
couldn't be without y’u, Ina—God, I couldn’t. 
I can’t now an’ I ain't goin’t’. There’s nothin' 
worth a damn about my life, anyway. If I 
should take this gun an’ blow my darned head 
off, would y'u still think I was a coward ? ’’ 

“ Yes," she replied, energetically, “ more so 
than ever. No real man runs away from 
things that way." 

“ You’ve been runnin’ away from me, 'aven’t 
y’u ? " 

Ina’s face turned red. She had been trying 
to run away from him. He surprised her. 

“ I'm not as much of a fool as y’u think, 
am I ? " he said with an expression of triumph 
on his face. “ I know all about what y’u're 
tryin’ t' do. You’re goin' away to-morrow. 
For all I know maybe y’u weren't a-goin’ t' 
come back any more. First y'u wanted me 
t' go ridin’ with y'u ; then y’u didn’t." 

He was interrupted by the dog outdoors, 
who set up a loud and furious barking ; and 
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an old-fashioned cutter, bells tinkling, drove 
into the yard. Ina saw it through the window 
and the relief that came over her was hardly 
more intense than the disappointment that 
showed itself on Milton’s face. 

“ ’T'd be better t’ make believe no one is 
in/’ he suggested rather hopelessly. 

Ina did not answer ; she watched eagerly 
and furtively for the first approach of the 
visitor. 

“ If anyone sees us ’ere alone,” he almost 
pleaded, “ it ain’t goin' t' look nice f'r 
you.” 

There was a knock on the door. 

“ Come in ! ” shouted Ina. 

The door opened, pushing the distracted 
Milton forward, and Charlie Weeks, one of 
the three trustees of the school district, walked 

in, a look of surprise on his face. 

“ Oh, Mr. Weeks,” began Ina, smiling to hide 

the emotions that were shaking her very being, 
“ I came here to get Mr. Bendley to sign the 
monthly report and found Mr. and Mrs. Bendley 
had gone to Vermillion. Could you sign it for 

me ? " 

“ I ain't got nothin’ t’ do with it, said 
Weeks, looking at her peculiarly. 
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Ina could see that he was not sure whether 
he ought to believe her or to suspect her , but 
she was now indifferent to what he might be 

thinking. 

44 I shall have to leave it here, then,” she 
said, dropping it on the table and starting 
for the door. “ Mr. Bendley can send it 

himself.” 

She almost ran to Dora and, untying her 
with nervous fingers, she mounted and raced 
for home. Until she got to the Lorry house 
she kept turning back, fearful lest Milton was 
coming after her. Now she detested him. 
All the pity she had ever had for him was gone 
from her heart. The very air of the entire 
neighbourhood was now poisoned for her. She 
was determined to leave the very next morning. 
She would make her explanations later by 
letter. First thing she was going to do was 
to pack her trunk. She would ask Ed Lorry 
to take her to town next morning, and she 
would get a livery stable cutter to take her 
to Angle Lake the following morning. As soon 
as she got to Agnes's place she would send back 
her resignation. School was to be closed for a 
month, anyway. That would give them time 
to find another teacher. She would send the 
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resignation to Ed Lorry and she would ask 
him to write to her, General Delivery, Ver¬ 
million. When she got to Angle Lake she 
would instruct the Angle Lake mail-carrier 
to ask for her mail in Vermillion. She meant 
to leave no trace of her whereabouts. 

When she entered the house there seemed 
to be no one at home, but she soon heard foot¬ 
steps in the garret upstairs. She was glad of 
that. She wanted to get into her bedroom and 
rest a bit before she began her story. She was 
not at all sure that she ought to tell the Lorrys 
about Milton. She wondered whether even 
they would not doubt her word. Remembering 
distinctly how the Fiskes had looked at the 
matter she now felt that the entire neighbour¬ 
hood would hold her responsible for what had 
happened. She could not tell them why she 
had been glad to have Milton go riding with 
her. Old Charlie Weeks had been suspicious 
of her. He had condemned her, she was sure 
of that. She wondered what Milton had told 

him. 

She sat down upon her bed and stared at the 
cold window. She felt like crying. Her heart 
was still thumping. Life was a maze. One 
could not live freely. One had ever to be on 



guard. If only trunk and all she was away 
from there. She wished it were possible for 
her to go at once. 

" Miss Rainer,” came Mrs. Lorry’s voice from 
upstairs, ” didn’t you say you have a ther¬ 
mometer for sick people ? ” 

“Yes,” she called back in alarm; “who’s 
sick ? ” 

“ Mr. Lorry's not feelin’ well. I say he's 
got a fever, an’ he says he ain’t.” 

The news first struck Ina with terror ; then 
she just dropped on her bed and, burying her 
face in the pillow, she cried. It seemed as if 
everything had turned against her. She soon 
controlled herself, however, and, wiping the 
tear-stains hastily from her face, she started 
up with the thermometer, wondering whether 
she could endure living in the neighbourhood 
till Mr. Lorry was well enough to take her to 
Vermillion. She found Mrs. Lorry standing by 
the bedside, and though Mr. Lorry greeted her 
with a smile it seemed like a forced one. 

“ She’s tryin’ t’ make me sicker’n I am,” 
said Lorry. 

“ We shall soon see,” said Ina, hoping that 
he was right. 

She found that he had a fever of ioo. She 
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tried to be cheerful, to tell him that it did not 
indicate a serious condition ; then so dejected 
that she could not stay up there and talk with 
them she went down to her room. 

There she sat for some time on her rocker, 
staring out of the half-frosted window-pane 
and watching the dusk turn into gloomy night. 
She got up quite suddenly and went to her 
dresser. Her stationery box was there before 
her and, opening it, she took out Agnes Taylor s 
letter, sat down and re-read it. When she came 
to where Agnes spoke of having a pony, she 
jumped up with an inspiration. She would go 
on Dora. They would ride around together. 
She was happy now that she had said nothing 
about Milton to the Lorrys. She would go 
ostensibly for her vacation. She would talk the 
matter over with Agnes. She would be able 
to decide better then, what she ought to do. 
If she was not to come back she would find 
a way of taking Dora to Vermillion some day 

when Ed Lorry could come for her 

She was overjoyed to find that Ed Lorry ha 
„o objections to offer. In fact his good- 
natured soul seemed highly pleased at the 
thought that Ina would enjoy her vacation 
better by having Dora with her. He assured 
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her that by Monday or Tuesday he would be 

able to take her trunk into Vermillion, where he 

would leave it at the hotel for her. 

So Ina spent half the night packing her trunk 
and dreaming of the new world she would find 

at Angle Lake. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter XV 

“Y’u wanted me to wake y’u at five o’clock, 
Miss Rainer ! ” 

The voice seemed to come as if it were 
breaking through the roar of a storm. Ina 
heard, but for some time she was not sure 
where it had come from, or who had called. 
Her mind, weighed down by sleep, strove to 
tear itself free. A heavy sense of gloom was 
holding it down. She was half conscious of 
the fact that she was about to undertake a 
dangerous thing of some sort, and she was 
worried and uncertain. 

And then suddenly everything cleared. She 
had gone to bed determined to get away from 
the district early the next day. As she had 
gone off to sleep there had come over her a 
strange fear. It was this fear that had persisted 
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through the night. It was this fear that had 
darkened her dreams. And what dreams they 
had been ! She felt as if she had been struggling 
all night. 

She sat up in bed and opened her eyes wide. 
There was no one in the room, but she felt 
as if she were still hearing retreating steps. 
Mrs. Lorry had called her as Ina had asked her 
to. She wondered how Mr. Lorry was and 
what sort of day it was going to be. The window 
rattled in its frame. There were frost flowers 
thick over the lower half of each pane. But 
through the curtain that separated her room 
from the little parlour came the red glare of 
the wood fire burning in the parlour stove , 
and its joyous crackle made her feel more 

hopeful. 

She jumped from her bed and looked out. 
Angry clouds were sweeping across the skies. 
But there were light areas on the lower sky 
and she hoped that the wind would clear them 
away. She realised, too, that at that early 
hour of the morning things always looked worse 
than the light of later morning proved them to 
be. Life often seems darkest when the soul, 
stirred from the peace of sleep, looks out upon 
the bewildering rush of consciousness with a 
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sort of regret, as if it wished it had not been 
torn from the rest of oblivion. 

When she had washed in the cold water, 
after she had broken through the layer of ice 
in the pitcher and had rubbed her skin warm, 
she felt better mentally as well as physically. 
From the parlour the heat of the stove was 
coming in now, along with the red glare ; and 
from the kitchen came the smell of coffee and 
frying bacon. “ What could happen to me, 
anyway ? " she muttered as she gathered the 
things she had left out of her trunk, those 
things she would need while with Agnes, and 
rolling them up, put them into a clean wheat 
sack. “ If the weather should turn to be 
bad, I can remain at the hotel in Vermillion. 
No, I will not go to Vermillion. Those Bendleys 
coming back from there to-day would meet me. 
I shall go to Claysmore. Even Mr. Lorry 
needn t know that I am not going to Ver¬ 
million.’' She laughed as she thought how 
safe she was making herself. “ If Milton 
should find out from Lorry that 1 went to 

Vermillion and go there, it will serve him just 
right." 

She was amazed to find as she entered the 
dining-room that Mr. Lorry had just returned 

p 
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from the barn. He was removing his fur-lined 
cap and pulling the icicles from his moustache. 

“ Did you get up and go out to-day ? ” she 
asked admonishingly. 

" Somebody’s got t’ do the chores,” he replied 
with a smile. “ I feel better anyway.’ 

“You should not have gone out,” she said; 
“ you are taking an awful risk.” 

“ Oh, I’ll stay in bed all day.” 

“Is it very cold ? ” asked Ina, as they sat 

down to eat. 

“ No, it’s not so terribly cold, but it don t 
look good to me.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Ina, watching 

his face. “ You think it'll storm ? " 

" Well, now, y’u can’t tell nothin’ about it. 
It may storm before night, an’ it may not storm 
for three days. But if y u ask me, there s one 
a-comin’. She's a-comin’ shor’s y’u’re born. 
I've been watchin’ 'er f’r the last two days. 

All the signs are there.” 

“ All signs fail,” replied Ina, laughing t 
cheer herself up. “You’re a very fine man, 
Mr. Lorry, but as a weather prophet 

Ed Lorry burst into a loud laugh ; and Mrs. 
Lorry, poaching eggs at the stove, joined form 
That had been the subject of more witticism 
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between them than anything else, and never 
failed to make them laugh. But Ina felt that 
there was a great deal of truth in her joke. 
Ed Lorry had more than once predicted storms 
thad had never come. 

After breakfast he insisted upon going out to 
the barn with Ina, in spite of her protests. It 
was still dark out of doors. The wind was raw 
and strong. Those areas on the sky that had 
been clear had been covered by an even tone, 
but the fact that they were moving made 
Ina hopeful ; and Lorry this time agreed with 
her. 

In the barn she found Dora very much con¬ 
cerned about her coming at that early hour. 
As soon as Ina had entered, Lorry behind her 
carrying the lantern, Dora turned her white 
head backward and fixed her two, round, 
curious eyes upon her, her jaws filled with hay 
ceasing suddenly to grind it. 

“ You don’t feel like going out in the cold," 
said Ina throwing her arms around the mare's 
clean white neck. “ I don’t blame you a bit, 
poor old Dora." 

Lorry saddled her for Ina, and Dora showed 
her displeasure by turning her head toward 
him and snapping at his hands as he tightened 
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the saddle cinch. At the same time, realising 
that she would have to go, she took a big 
mouthful of hay to get all she could while there 
was the opportunity. When Ina led her out 
she pulled back, going at last reluctantly and 
going as slowly as she dared. 

Ed Lorry started for the well. 

“ I can pull up enough water for her, myself! ” 
cried Ina. “ I insist that you go back to the 
house and get into bed.'* 

But Ed Lorry only smiled, and Ina followed 
helplessly. The trough was filled with ice and 
it was necessary to first chop a hole in the ice 
before water could be poured in it. Icicles, 
huge, stubby and pointed, hung down from the 
trough along its entire length. In places on the 
ground below it the ice lay like melted tallow 
at the side of a candlestick. Icicles hung from 


the buckets and the ropes and the pulleys ; and 
the well looked like the icy throat of a cave. 


Before Lorry could approach 


the side of the 


well shack, it was necessary for him to chop up 


the ice on the ground before it. 

Dora drank as if she were a camel, and she 


took her time drinking. She stopped every 
minute, raised her muzzle up high, and made 
faces at the fading stars. Finally Ina insisted 
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that Mr. Lorry go into the house. She waited 
a few minutes after he had gone, and then, 
becoming impatient, dragged Dora away. 

“You are only playing/’ she said to her. 
“ If you get thirsty I'll stop on the way and 
let you drink.” 

She was eager to be off. She felt that the 
earlier she went, the less chance there would 
be for Milton to anticipate her, and be about 
looking for her. She led Dora to the front door ; 
and, getting the wheat sack into which she 
had packed her belongings, she tied it to the 
saddle on top of the bag of oats. Then she 
bid Ed Lorry and his wife good-bye, and rode 
away. 

The straight trail to Vermillion went by the 
Bendley home. Claysmore was west of Ver¬ 
million, and so Ina went west. She came to 
the little schoolhouse. It seemed cold and 
desolate and shrunk in the darkness of early 
morning. It saddened her. She felt that she 
might never see it again. She wished she had 
the time to stop there for a while. 

Four miles west of the schoolhouse she came 
to another trail going north, and certain that 
that was the trail to Claysmore she turned. 
The wind was rather strong. The blurred 
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shadows on the prairie surface, dotting the 
subdued whiteness of the shrunken snows, 
seemed so melancholy, so lonely and so cold. 
It all seemed like a strange land to her in the 
lifeless hours of the dark early morning. She 
was just a bit afraid of the prairie she loved 
so much by daylight. But she was now out 
of reach of Milton, and the gossip that Charlie 
Weeks would no doubt start buzzing. 

She passed several farm-houses where the 
occupants were asleep ; and then she came 
into a yard where a man on his way to the 
barn, scolded the dog for barking, then greeted 
her courteously. His unexpected cordiality 
made her feel good. She felt more kindly dis¬ 
posed to the whole world because of it. When 
she had gone on a good distance, still smiling 
with the gladness that the man’s greeting had 
enkindled, the streak of light in the east had 
grown so big, the night had vanished, and the 

wind had completely died out. 

With the coming of full daylight, the air 
began to warm up. It was going to be a 
perfect day for such a trip, she was certain. 
When the roads seemed quite secure she made 
Dora lope; and so, long before she had 
hoped to see them, the grain elevators of 
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Claysmore appeared on the frosty skyline, 
three tall, gaunt forms reaching up out of the 
prairie, and into the delightful atmosphere of 

morning. 

She had made the fifteen miles in just a few 
minutes more than two hours. At the same 
rate she could make the other thirty miles in 
five hours, surely in six. If she rested awhile 
in Claysmore, fed Dora with some oats at the 
livery stable, she could leave by ten o'clock 
and reach Angle Lake at three or four. So she 
stopped at the livery stable ; and, leaving 
Dora, she walked oft to the stores to buy some 
little things she needed and a box of candy for 
Agnes. The grocery man who sold her the 
box of candy was such a pleasant old man that 
she decided to ask him about the road to 
Angle Lake. 

“You are going all the way to Angle Lake ? 
he asked. 

“ I thought maybe I could." 

“ The roads are a bit hard," he said after he 
had looked her over rather carefully, “ but I 
tell you what you ought to do. Let’s see. 
Peguis. Yes, Peguis Post Office, that's right. 
John Burke runs the Peguis Post Office. Good 
man. Lots o’ children, but a nice clean home. 
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Good place to stay over night. Now, Peguis 
Post Office is about twenty miles from here. 

If you stayed there for the night, you’d have_ 

let me see that s right—you’d have about 
twelve or fifteen miles to make to Angle Lake, 
the next morning." 

Oh, said Ina. " I figured from the map 
that it was thirty miles to Angle Lake from 
Claysmore." 

“ From the map," laughed the old man. 

All things are not what they seem on maps. 
I’ve gone to Angle Lake many a time, and I 
warn you that before you get there you’ll 
think my figures not big enough. But you'll 
get there all right. I wouldn’t try to get 
there to-night. When y’u get on a ways, 
houses begin to be almost as scarce as hen's 
teeth ; and towards dark that's a bad country 
to wander about in. You go on along here 
with this street until y'u come to the Vermillion 
River. You cross a little log bridge—it's about 
two and a half miles north of here, an' you go 
on pretty straight from there for about ten 
miles ; then y'u come to a fork. You take— 
let me see—yes, you take the right one. Any 
way you can ask folks as you go along. Don’t 
be ashamed to ask ; and ask when you see 
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people, because when you may want to know, 
you may not see anybody. There’ll be places 
where you’ll ride a good many miles before 
you’ll see a house." 

So at ten o’clock Ina started away with John 
Burke’s place as her goal. The day was now 
so pleasant that she felt she could do better 
than the grocery man had thought she could. 
At any rate she planned to strike out for John 
Burke’s ; and when she got there she could 
decide as to whether she ought to go on or not. 

She came to the Vermillion River, and the 
little log bridge that crossed it. She felt that 
she would have no difficulty whatever in fol¬ 
lowing the man’s directions. There were small 
trees surrounding the frozen stream which 
was on the bottom of a narrow ravine. Bare 
and frail as they seemed sticking out of drifts 
of shrunken snow, these trees thrilled her. 
There was something remote about them, too, 
to her ; and that remoteness helped to make 
her feel farther away from Milton and the 
Cummings neighbourhood. She had crossed 
the border of another country. Beyond, when 
she had reached the lip of the ravine, she could 
see, here and there, patches of woodlands, 
greyish blue in the uncertain atmosphere. 
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She wished that Agnes were with her. What 
a delight such a trip would be with someone 
beside her that she could talk to. The world 
seemed so beautiful and so desolate. Nothing 
to disturb one or to interfere. She could 
laugh or sing or shriek. No one would hear 
her. Even Dora seemed to enjoy the day; 
for at times, without a sound from Ina, she 
would start away upon a lope of her own 
accord. 

All of the morning, and considerably into 
the afternoon, she loped and trotted and walked, 
passing houses at intervals. Most of the houses 
she saw were some distance from the trail; and 
feeling rather certain of her way she did not 
stop to ask anyone. There had really been 
no one to ask. Besides one big shepherd dog, 
who sat on his haunches near a dirty little 
white house, three or four rods from the road, 
she had seen no sign of life. The occupants 
of the few houses she had seen were apparently 
all confined to their houses. Window-frames 
were all fitted with storm windows, and the 
doors all had storm vestibules. Every door 
and window was sealed tightly, and around 
every house were high banks of earth or 

straw. 
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When she was certain that she had covered 
more than ten miles from the little log bridge 
on the Vermillion, and she had seen no fork in 
her trail, she decided that she must ask for 
directions, even if she had to leave the trail and 
go to some house a mile or more away. There 
had been places where she had seen sleigh 
tracks in the snow, veering off to the right, 
but these had been so faint and obviously but 
recently made. She had carried in her imagin¬ 
ation a well-defined turn in the road. She 
began to feel that she might have done wrong 
not to turn or, at least, to ask in some one of 
the houses she had passed. 

She stopped Dora and fumbled under her 
heavy coat and the woollen sweater she wore 
underneath it, till she reached the watch that 
was suspended from her neck. It was one 
o’clock. It seemed impossible to her that she 
had travelled almost three hours from Clays- 
more. At that rate she should have made 
fourteen miles, anyway, even if she hadn’t 
gone as rapidly as she had from Lorry’s to 
Claysmore. 

She decided, however, not to go back. She 
would ask at the very next house. Even if she 
had gone a great deal beyond the fork in the 
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road, she would no doubt be able to find some 
trail that would, by going east, get her to 
Peguis sooner than she could get there if she 
went back. 

But as the much believed in law of perversity 
would have it, there were now no houses in 
sight. Every hill she climbed she hoped that 
when she got to its crest she would see a house 
beyond ; and so through patch of woods after 
patch, she went, hoping each time that when 
she came out into the open she would see some 
kind of human dwelling. But she seemed to 
have entered a wilderness ; and it was almost 
an hour after she had looked at her watch 
before she came to the first house. 

This house stood on the edge of a long strip 
of woodland that stretched across her trail, 
reaching from horizon to horizon. It was a 
shabby looking house. Its walls were lined 
with tar paper which was kept down by laths. 
Its windows were bare and dirty, without cur¬ 
tains, and its banks were of an evil smelling 
manure. All the doors were sealed tightly. 
As she rode into the yard toward the front 
door she saw the sallow face of a little boy in 
one of the windows ; but so rapidly did the 
face vanish that when she had knocked several 
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times without getting an answer she began to 
doubt whether she had really seen a face at 

all. 

She waited, waited a long time, rapping at 
proper intervals ; but there was no response 
An uncanny feeling came upon her. She was 
tempted to look into one of the windows as 
one is tempted to do when near a deserted 
house ; but instead she mounted Dora and rode 
on, entering the strip of woods. 

Unused to the confinement of woods, even 
in the winter time when the limbs of the trees 
are bare and the grey skies are visible every¬ 
where, the uncanny feeling she had got at the 
house persisted. It took an extraordinarily 
long time for her to get out of the woods and 
she began to worry. She was tempted several 
times to turn back. That trail seemed to lead 
nowhere. But when she was seriously con¬ 
sidering turning back, she saw that grey sky¬ 
light near the end of woods that indicates open 
spaces ; and so she urged Dora to go faster. 

But even there, in that open space, she saw 
no houses. Continuing until she came to an 
elevated part of the road, she stopped for her 
lunch and fed Dora. She looked at her watch, 
while eating, and saw that it was almost two 
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o’clock. Had it not been for the deep woods 
which she had just gone through and the un¬ 
canny house at its other edge, she would have 
turned back when she was through with her 
lunch. 

She had gone on no more than twenty 
minutes when, as she neared another patch of 
trees, she saw a log cabin a short distance from 
the trail to her right. Like the other house 
it had a wall of trees for a background—and 
smoke was issuing rapidly from the black, half- 
rusty stovepipe that extended several feet 
above the roof, supported by a network of 
wires. 

“ Peguis ! ” cried a man who had come out 
at Ina’s approach, the laps of his fur cap 
flapping as he talked. “You mean John 
Burke's place, don’t y’u ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s it.’’ 

“ Well, aren’t you on the wrong trail for 
Peguis ? ” 

“ That’s what I was afraid of.’’ 

“ As near as I can figure it, John Burke’s 
place is a good sixteen mile from here.” 

“ Sixteen miles ! ” cried Ina, horrified ; then 
suddenly, inspired by a new thought, she asked . 
“ How far is it from here to Angle Lake ? ” 
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“ Well, now, that I don’t know. It’s up 
north somewhere along the Saskatchewan 
River ; but how far it is, or how to go there, 

I don’t know. The way to go to Peguis would 
be to go back about nine miles to where the 
trail turns off to the right. That’s the road 
y’u should have taken. But, let me see, that 
would make nearly twenty miles, wouldn't it ? 
If you will go through this woods, here, you 
will find a few miles north of it a long ridge. 
Take that ridge and go this way, straight east. 
You will come upon three different trails 
running straight north and south (these trails 
are a few miles apart). You take the third one 
and turn back to the right, that is going south. 
It is only about twelve miles if you go this 
way.” 

Exasperated with herself for having passed 
the fork in the road, figuring rapidly that 
twelve miles should not take her more than 
two hours, that she ought to reach Peguis by 
four o’clock, and that that would be half an 
hour after dark, she hastened away. 

By the time Ina reached something that 
looked like a ridge on the other side of the 
patch of woods, she was in very grave doubts 
as to the efficacy of the rest of this man’s 
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directions. The ridge was not very well de¬ 
fined, and the prospects of following it were 
not auspicious. There were indentations in 
the ridge ; and some of those she came to 
were filled with deep drifts of snow. She 
searched the horizons for houses as she went. 
Some other man knowing where Angle Lake 
was might tell her that it was easier to go to 
Angle Lake than back to Peguis. First she 
saw one house about three miles off to the 
right ; and then she saw another, a few miles 
farther east, at least two miles north. She 
started towards this second house, but after she 
had gone about a quarter of a mile, she came 
upon a fence that seemed to stretch away east 
and west as far as the eye could see. To go 
looking for a gate—it was doubtful to her that 
there was such a thing on that side of the 
pasture—would involve the loss of a great deal 
of precious time. 

Quite alarmed by this time she retraced her 
steps and, getting back to the ridge, she made 
Dora go as fast as she could. Dora was un¬ 
mistakably tired, too, and Ina assuaged her 
heavy conscience with the promise that once 
she got to Angle Lake, she would give Dora a 

long rest. 
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She came to the first trail at last. She had 
watched with infinite care, and she had seen 
none until that time. It had taken her very 
much longer to get to it than she had expected ; 
but the very sight of a trail, gave her hope. 
She had come upon one, she would come upon 
the others. 

But as she made her way over the snow 
crusts, crawling, as it seemed to her, through 
an area so vast and so silent and so desolate 
that it made the courageous soul in her quake, 
no other trails appeared on the uncertain 
ground before her. Her growing alarm filled 
her with a nervous impatience. She almost 
hated herself for cruelly urging Dora to go 
faster ; and yet could not keep herself from 
doing so. 

She came upon so much snow, and drifts so 
deep, that it occurred to her that it must have 
snowed right there harder than in any other 
part of the country through which she had 
travelled that day, and she began to fear that 
the trails she had been looking for had been 
covered with snow, and had not yet been 
broken. 

It was while she was desperately trying to 
decide upon what she ought to do that a sudden 
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blast of wind whirled upon her, almost tearing 
from her head the grey tam-o’-shanter she wore. 
She looked up to the sky, and saw black clouds 
rising from the northern horizon. There was 
an even tone of dull grey clouds over the entire 
sky. The sun was struggling through these 
clouds in the south-west ; and a short space to 
either side of it there was a brassy yellow 
reflection. Sundogs ! Ina had seen these be¬ 
fore. She had always heard that they were 
certain signs of an approaching blizzard. As 
she reflected upon it, making Dora almost lope 
through the snows, it occurred to her for the 
first time that the peculiar warmth and calm of 
the morning was just the kind that precedes a 
blizzard. So too, Ed Lorry’s predictions, the 
peculiar shake of his head, and the significant 
inflection of his words, came back to her 

In vain she looked for a trail. She began 
to wish she had never come upon that man 
with the flapping ear-laps. So long as she had 
been on a trail she had at least been certain 
of some time reaching some sort of shelter. 
He had sent her off into a trailess wilderness to 

which there seemed to be no end. 

The day went rapidly. The sun was finally 

covered, the black clouds from the north had 
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swept more than half-way across the skies, and 
the north wind kept steadily growing stronger. 
The daylight dropped with alarming abrupt¬ 
ness into dusk. 

Ina wondered whether she ought to turn 
back, while the weather made it possible for 
her to go ; but while she had hopes that the 
wilderness was ending somewhere just ahead 
of her, she knew how far a stretch behind her 
she would have to go before she could come 
to any one of the houses she had seen. The 
ridge had long ago dropped away into a sort 
of flat area and in the dusk, she might wander 
around all night without finding any kind of 
shelter. 

As she went on a deadly fear crept over her. 
Her eyes straining in the dusky distances made 
out a line of woods in the east ahead of her. It 
occurred to her that in case a blizzard came 
up she would be slightly more protected in the 
woods than out on the open ; but she went 
toward that patch of trees with palpitating 
heart. She almost instinctively feared trees. 
She loved them, but she was not used to them. 
She decided to go around this bit of woodland, 
keeping on the southern end of it. 

But just as she reached it, the wind now 
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almost unendurable, the black clouds com¬ 
pletely covering the sky, she made out a faint 
trail, running diagonally north-east and south¬ 
west. Her hope revived, she turned Dora 
southward; but then a strange thing hap¬ 
pened. 

Dora, who had been perfectly obedient all 
the way, now, as soon as Ina let loose the reins, 
turned right around and started north-east. 
Ina impatiently turned her back again ; but 
again, hardly taking a step in the direction Ina 
wanted her to go, she turned deliberately 
around, and again went north-east. 

Ina had in her life heard a hundred different 
stories of people who had been lost and who 
had been finally obliged to let their horses take 
them to safety. Horses, in her conception of 
them had a sense of direction which amounted 
to that of a sixth sense. But she could not 
understand why Dora should want to go one 
way rather than another on a strange trail. 
Could it be possible that she knew that she 
would reach shelter quicker by going north- 

6clSt ? 

It puzzled her. She decided to let Dora 
have her way ; and Dora’s willing trot bespoke 
her gratitude. On she trotted, and on the 
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wind came. Flakes appeared, first a few at a 
time, blown by the tornado-like blasts high 
into the air ; then the dusk began filling up 
with flakes ; and soon eddies and waves and 
showers of snow fell all around Ina, stinging 
her cheeks with the force of their impact. 

Ina lowered her head. Dora had turned 
almost straight north, and facing the wind and 
the driven snow, it was almost impossible to 
breathe. Ina regretted that she had allowed 
Dora to have her way. Going south the wind 
would have been at her back. She was wonder¬ 
ing whether she shouldn’t even at this time 
make Dora turn around; but she couldn t 
make up her mind. It was so difficult to turn. 
She was tired of riding, and she was growing 
cold. Dora had been unable to trot for some 
time now, and while she walked Ina began to 
freeze. 

Lifting her head Ina shielded her eyes with 
a hand and peered through the snow-filled 
gloom. Her heart leaped up for joy as she 
made out in the blinding whirl, not more than 
a few feet away, the shadow of a house. Dora 
was going right along, strangely heading for 
some other place. Ina quickly turned her to 
the side. 
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But as she came near enough to dismount, 
she realised that there was no one at home there. 
Nevertheless, holding tight to the reins with 
her left hand, she led Dora toward the door 
and rapped. Near enough now, she could 
make out that it was a log cabin. She pushed 
open the door and peered in. It was too dark 
to see anything, but odours of food, souring on 
the stove and in the dirty dishes which she 
could just make out on the table, apprised her 
of the fact that this was a bachelor's shanty. 
The bachelor must have gone off earlier in the 
day. She was afraid to take shelter there for 
fear that he might come back. She could not 
tell what kind of man he might be and the 
blizzard might last several days. 

Reclosing the door she walked toward the 
trail, leading Dora so that she might warm up 
a bit ; and there mounting, she turned Dora 
southward. She was determined to make her 
go southward so that she would not have to 
bear the brunt of the wind, but Dora seemed 
just as determined to go northward. In her 
desperation Ina did what she had never done in 
her life before. When Dora turned again, 
after she had struggled with her for several 
minutes^ she took the end of the reins and she 
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struck her with all the force of her frenzied 
anger. Ina could hear the cruel impact of the 
strap as it struck Dora’s head, and the thought 
of it tormented her. Dora went southward a 
few rods then deliberately turned about again 
and this time Ina decided not to struggle with 
her any longer. 

Bending forward again to avoid the full force 
of the wind she let her go. For half an houi 
she sat in that position, Dora pulling along 
slowly but steadily, the wind tearing in to Ina’s 
neck, sealing her eyes, freezing her cheeks and 
finger tips ; then she felt that Dora had stopped. 
Looking hastily up, she made out the yellow 
reddish glare of a lighted window. 

Thinking that this house, too, might be the 
home of a bachelor, she remained in the 
saddle, driving up to the door and rapping. 
A tall lanky man came out in response to her 
knock. 

“ Angle Lake,” said the man in reply to 
her question, ” is about twelve miles from 
here.” 

“ What district is this ? ” asked Ina. 

" This is what they call Ethelwyn,” shouted 
the man to make himself heard above the roar 
of the wind. 
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“ Where does the school teacher live ? ” 

” The school ma’am boards with Ted Hil- 
strom ’bout three mile nor’west.” 

" On this trail ? ” 

" On this trail, right straight north.” 

” Thank you very much,” shouted Ina ; and 
reining Dora, she started hopefully away. 

Ina thought as she went that he had shouted 
something after her, but she had not heard 
what it was. She had all the information she 
wanted. She was rather anxious to get as far 
away from that man as she could. Dora seemed 
to go quite willingly; so she loosened the 
reins and lowered her head down to the side of 
the saddle horn. In that position she remained 
until she became aware of the fact that they 
had entered woods. At first this alarmed her, 
but then she decided that Dora was still on the 
same trail and that the man had never thought 

of mentioning the woods. 

But when they got out of the woods it 
seemed to Ina that Dora had turned to the 
right and was going east along the wall of the 
woods. She only felt all this. She could see 
nothing. So terrific was the force of the blast, 
so sharp the snowflakes it drove, that it was 
impossible even to look. Of what use would it 
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be to fight with Dora, to try to turn her north¬ 
ward again ? She could see no trail, and she 
had no idea whether there was one going any 
other direction ; she wasn't even sure whether 
Dora was or was not going north ; for the 
blasts so whirled around that what had been a 
straight north wind was now seemingly coming 
from every direction. What hope she had of 
reaching some refuge from this tempest came 
now from Dora’s brave and eager battle against 
the gale. 

Ina struggled with herself in an effort to be 
brave, to endure the wind and the fiery stinging 
cold and the piercing, burning spicules of ice 
that the wind forced into her face, however 
much she bent it forward. She kept assuring 
herself that Dora had gone straight, that she 
would soon get to Hilstrom’s and shelter. 
Dora was after all going as if she knew just 
where she was going to. 

But the cold and the wind were unendurable 
and she realised that sooner or later she would 
be forced to some drastic action. Her cheeks 
burned as if the wind were tearing the skin off 
of them, her eyes had teared and the lids were 
frozen together. To save her fingers, she was 
forced to take her hands out of her gloves and 
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one by one place them under the saddle pad to 
warm them against Dora’s body. But this 
was a losing battle. The frost and the wind 
steadily gained upon her. The pain in her toes 
became excruciating. She would soon be forced 
to dismount Dora and walk to keep her feet 
from freezing. Dora could not go fast and 
her slow laborious walk did not help Ina s blood 
to circulate. 

She hated to dismount. She was afraid to. 
The darkness was so thick, the whirling snow 
and wind so blinding, would she be able to keep 
up beside Dora ? She tried to put the ordeal 
off. She kicked with her feet in the hope of 
warming them. She rubbed and pounded her 
hands together ; but do what she would the 
frost gained on her and her strength ebbed. 

Then to make matters worse, there suddenly 
appeared in her frenzied inner vision the image 
of the Ghost Mare, in the form that the 
apparition had taken in her mind when she 
thought of it, immediately after loms death. 
She fought against it. Weak and cold an 
miserable as she was she tried to laugh it away , 
but her mind perversely clung to it. She had 
been led into a trap. The mare had with a 
strange and terrible doggedness led her off the 
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trail every time. Dora was Pandora. She 
was inclined to dismount and let her go. But 
there came a recollection of Dora enduring the 
cruel lash of the reins on the head. Other 
horses might have shown their anger at such a 
blow. How docile Dora was ! 

She tried to think of Agnes, to think of 
seeing her next day, to think of the new school 
she would get, of the wages she might expect, 
of the manner in which her parents would 
regard the sudden change. She tried to con¬ 
vince her soul, quaking before the approach of 
death, of the certainty of survival. But her 
mind dwelt upon images of herself, sinking into 
the snow, being found after the storm—a dark 
spot on the vast whiteness. 

A wave of powdered snow struck her with 
such force that it almost carried her off the 
saddle. She lowered herself breathlessly again 
and lay close against the saddle horn, feeling 
Dora’s frantic exertions against the wind. She 
was like a ship pumping against overpowering 
waves on the sea. There was something in 
Dora’s brave fight to keep going that helped 
Ina repel the notion of the Ghost Mare. A 
horse can turn its back to such a gale, stand 
still all day and all night, and live through it. 
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Dora was struggling for her sake. But why 
hadn’t she stuck to the trail going north ? She 
must have turned off of it; because, had she 
gone straight, she would long ago have reached 
Ted Hilstrom's, however slowly she was obliged 
to go. 

The pain in Ina's feet became unbearable. 
She was forced to halt Dora and to slip off into 


the snow. Holding on to the reins, she trudged 
painfully beside the mare. Sinking into and 
pulling out from the drifts helped to warm her 
feet, but the struggle beside Dora rapidly 
exhausted her. Dora was able to pull out of 
the snow more easily, and her body was so big, 
she seemed to occupy the entire trail, forcing 
Ina into the softer drifts at the side of it. 

Exhausted, breathless, perspiring, Ina felt 
sure that the end was not far off. She would 


now have preferred to remount, but Dora 
would not stop, and the roar of the blizzard 
was so great that trying to call to her was but 
a futile waste of energy.- She lost control of 
the reins and held on to the stirrup. By pulling 
ahead Dora helped to pull her out of the drifts 
she sank into, but her help was as exhausting 


as her own efforts might have been. 

There came into Ina’s mind that feeling o 
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submission that precedes death—a sort of 
weariness of strife, a desire to yield, to drop, 
to swoon away in defeat ; but she fought it off. 
She did not dare to die. Her mother's tear- 
stained face, her father’s sorrow-bent head— 
these appeared and held her up. With super¬ 
human effort she threw herself forward, seizing 
the reins close to the bridle bit and halting 
Dora. She was going to mount but she knew 
that she would very soon be obliged to dis¬ 
mount again. She was wet with perspiration 
and within a few minutes of sitting still on the 
saddle she would be unendurably cold. But she 
could not keep on her feet any longer. She 
tried to mount. She tried to pull her foot out 
of the snow to place it in the stirrup. It 
seemed an impossible task. Would she be 
forced to give up ? 

Everything seemed to have combined to 
assure her destruction. The forces against her 
were overwhelming. Her good sense banished 
by her desperation, she thought again of the 
Ghost Mare. There had been something 
sinister and conspiring about the mare—Milton 
—her trip ! A blast of wind struck the side of 
her face, whirled around upward and stopped 
her breath. She struggled to regain her breath ; 
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and then, in a fit of despair, she threw the reins 
back at Dora. Dora started away. Ina 
frantically attempted, for but a moment, to 
regain the reins, then gave up. She dropped 
to the snow, and bent far forward to avoid the 
wind. 

She remained in that position until her 
strength partially returned to her. To remain 
that way much longer, she realised, would only 
weaken her. Her situation was so desperate 
that only superhuman efforts on her part could 
now save her. She was not going to submit 
to death without a struggle. Her mothers 
face hovered in the midst of the torturing 
chaos in her mind ; and that face helped her 
fight. 

She extricated herself from the deep drift 
and bravely faced the gale. One hand up to 
her nose and mouth, the other out groping 
before her, she forged ahead with eyes shut. 
She was surprised to find that she could feel 
the trail under her. The snows were harder 
there. She wandered off the trail at times, but 
she knew when she was off of it; and so she was 
always able to find her way back. Her mind 
bent upon keeping sufficiently calm not to yield 
to death, her greatest torment now was the 
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mad wind and the hard icy flakes it drove into 
every bit of her face that was exposed to it. 
Weakness, however, was fast conquering her ; 
and she was forced every few minutes to turn 
about with her back to the blast, in order to 
catch her breath. 

It was while doing that, at one time, that she 
got the feeling that she was near a wood, a 
house, or a barn. How she got the feeling, 
she hardly knew. She was not sure that she 
had felt right, but the impression sent her off 
to the side groping with her hands. She sank 
into a drift so deep that she had to struggle for 
some time to get herself out. She meant to 
find her way back to the trail, but while she 
rested for a moment, she became aware of the 
fact that something had stopped the wind 
from driving at her, full force. She was before 
something ; that was certain, now. 

She could not open her eyes, and she could 
have seen almost nothing if she had been able 
to do so. She took a few plunges forward and 
her hand struck what seemed to her just a snow 
drift. Her disappointment was very great ; 
but the wind was so weakened by it, that she 
rested there a moment. Then it occurred to 
her that if this were a house, the wind would 
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have blown a great deal of snow over it and 
that exactly where she was, there would 
naturally be a huge drift. 

She dug as fast as she could and though it 
took her a long time, she finally felt that she 
had reached something other than snow. She 
took off her glove and pushing her half numb 
fingers into the hole she had made, she felt— 
straw. She was near a bam, unless she had 
just hit one of those straw piles that are found 
on every farmer’s fields. Whatever it was, she 
was in no condition to go searching for the barn 
or house just then. 

Digging a bigger hole in the snow first, then 
in the straw, she made a nest for herself and 
crept into it, to rest. Her discomfort was 
hardly endurable ; t>ut if she could keep herself 
warm until daylight-and the thought of remain¬ 
ing there until the long winter night was over 
brought tears to her eyes—she could in the day¬ 
time a bit more hopefully make her search for 
the nearby house. 

Showers of snow whirling round the straw 
pile, drove in through the opening and tor¬ 
mented her. She was afraid that in time the 
wind would stop up the opening so that she 
would suffocate ; but that was a long way off. 
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for as one blast partly covered the hole, another 
tore the loose snow away. She warned herself 
against falling asleep, and for some time she 
was able to keep awake, but a heavy drowsiness 
began creeping with more and more power over 
her. She would rally from one mental slump 
only to fall into another. She began to hear 
things above the din of the blizzard’s roar. 
One time it was Dora’s calling to her, another it 
was the voice of her mother, crying. And then, 
it seemed after hours, nights of this horrible 
uncertain state, she thought she heard the 
ringing of bells. When she roused herself from 
her doze to strain and listen, she felt that she 
had really heard nothing but the wail of the 
winds as they swept mournfully over the 
prairie sea. 

But she continued to listen. She heard the 
bells again. It occurred to her : Someone was 
going home from town. She crept frantically 
toward the opening of the hole, and shouted a 
wild, primitive cry for help. 
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Having raised no crop of his own, that summer, 
Billy Thore had worked periodically for Tellar ; 
and with what he earned at those times he was 
able to supply himself with the hay and feed he 
needed for his stock and to store up the winter’s 
food which he would need for himself. He was 


not sorry that he had raised nothing that year. 
He was considerably behind in what he would 
have earned, had he raised a crop, but he had 
gained in another way. During the middle of 
the summer and after the threshing, in the fall, 
he got his first vacation. Of course he had had 
his chores to do during that time, but most of 
the day he had been free. What he had lost 
materially he had gained spiritually. 

He had spent hours wandering through the 
woods, riding across the plains of his range, 
noting the birds and the animals and the flowers 
of his fields. He had secured new books that 


described these things and had developed an 
altogether new interest in life. He was appalled 
by the fact that he had lived close to so many 
fascinating things without being more than 


half conscious of their existence. 
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The early fall he had especially enjoyed. He 
would ride off to the woods around the Saskat¬ 
chewan ; and he would linger in its silence and 
its shadow for hours, watching the great river 
as it sped upon its solitary course. Sometimes 
he would come upon parties of neighbourng 
women folks out picking buffalo berries and 
wild cherries. Several times he was invited 
home by some of these to dinner ; and the 
deference he was shown, being a young man 
of marriageable age, prosperous and nice enough 
to be universally desirable, flattered him. 
Every contact with human beings detracted 
something from the love he had for the seclusion 
of his cabin. 

Then came the gloomier days of late autumn 
and the threatening days of early winter. The 
uncertainty of the weather often dispelled his 
desire to go visiting ; and he would remain at 
his cabin for weeks at a time. But the wind 
howling dismally and monotonously, evening 
after evening, shrieking fiendishly and plain¬ 
tively in the early hours of the morning, began 
to wear upon him. 

Billy Thore began to think seriously of going 
to the city for the winter. He had promised 
himself, year after year, that the following 
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winter he would spend in the city. But it 
seemed impossible for him to make the move. 
Always it had been a question in his mind 
whether he would be able to get work or not. 
Always at the end of each year, with the stock 
he had bought and the improvements he had 
made in barn or house, there had been no 
money left. Some winters the papers had 
advised country folks not to venture to the 
cities where they claimed there was not enough 

work for those already there. 

This year, when he did have a little money 
in the bank and could go without taking any 
risk, other than the expense of a few dollars, his 
stock had grown so big that providing for its 
care in the winter was a formidable problem. 
His horses he could let loose, but his cattle 

needed daily attention. 

So Billy decided to seek more social contact 

right where he was. He sent for good warm 
clothes and began to keep his eyes and ears 
open for the dances and parties that were 
taking place in the various districts contiguous 

to his. 

He heard that the postmaster of the Mar- 
wayne district, the father of three daughters of 
marriageable age was giving a Christmas party 
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and dance on the Saturday night before Christ¬ 
mas. It was twenty miles to Marwaync, and 
dances and gatherings of any other sort in that 
country began after milking time and kept 
going until the next morning’s milking time. 
He would have to milk early and go after dark ; 
so he hoped, for two weeks before that time, 
that the weather would be mild. 

When he woke that Saturday morning and 
looked out to see what the day was like, it 
seemed rather promising ; and so he went about 
his work whistling cheerfully. Through with 
his chores, he took out the clothes he would 
need and saw to it that they were in the proper 
condition. That done, he sat down by the fire 
and read until he became hungry, then got up 
and made his dinner. After dinner he washed 
the dishes and did his week’s house cleaning, 
putting everything in order. 

By the time he had got through with his 
house cleaning, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, just as he was about to go back to 
his reading the windows began suddenly to 
rattle. When he opened his door and looked 
out grave doubts arose in his mind as to whether 
there would be a party that night. Off in the 
south-west sundogs shone drearily to either side 
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of the sun itself, which was just leering sickly 
through a mist of dull grey clouds. North, 
from where the wind was coming, great black 
clouds, rising from the other side of the line of 
tree tops, reached upward toward the centre of 
the heavens. 

Disappointed and vexed he returned to his 
reading. There still was a chance that it might 
clear off. The wind was so strong that the 
clouds might be carried away by it ; but that 
chance was a very slim one. There were on 
the contrary all the signs of an approaching 
blizzard. He put more wood on the fire and 
was soon lost in the romantic world of his 
book. 

He had been hearing the wind for a long 
time, without paying any attention to it; but 
it grew dark so rapidly that he was forced to 
lay down his book ; and when he did so he saw 
an atmosphere chaotic with the whirl of fall¬ 
ing flakes. The windows were now rattling 
threateningly, and the wind seemed bent upon 
tearing off his roof. He jumped up nervously, 
hastily put on his outdoor clothes, and started 
out to look after the barn and his cattle. 

His barn was some three hundred feet off 
toward the south. He realised that before he 
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was through with his work there, the blizzard 
might be so strong that he would find it difficult 
to make his way back to the house. Securing 
the rope which he kept for that purpose, he 
tied it to his door knob, pulled it out all of its 
length, and tied the other end to the handle on 
the barn door. 

The temperature was quite low and sinking 
lower. Pulling up water for some twenty head 
of cattle, doing so with mere rope and pulley 
and buckets, is a task to try any man's soul ; 
and Billy cursed as the water wetted his mittens 
and dripped down his coat and trousers, freezing 
at once and turning them stiff. His fingers 
tingled, his cheeks burned ; and the cattle 
drank as if they felt that days would go by 
before they would be watered again. 

Under ordinary circumstances Billy would 
have fought through this ordeal without more 
than an occasional angry word ; but the loss of 
the party rankled in his mind. Never had he 
been so utterly weary of his solitude as he was 
that day. 

By the time he was through with his chores it 
was already very dark. He made his way to the 
house carrying two full pails of milk, the rope 
pulling between his arm and his side ; and 
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when he had removed his outer clothes and had 
replenished the fire his exasperation subsided 
considerably. The fire roaring, the supper 
cooking, the little cabin was as cosy a nest as 
anyone would have desired to be in. Whatever 
he lost, and however he regretted the loss, the 
night was horrible and he was thankful that, 
his work well done, he was safe and comfortable 
where he was. 

After supper he tried to read, but the howling 
of the wind disturbed him. He wished he had 
been able to go to the party in Marwayne. 
How differently he would have spent the night ! 
It seemed to him he had never longed for 
companionship more in all his life. He stretched 
out upon his bed and thought. Pictures of 
people he had known and cared for passed 
through his mind as on a screen. An ineffable 
nostalgia for some unlocatable home came over 

him. 

He was startled by what seemed to be a 
pulling at his door knob. He jumped from his 
bed. The door itself had rattled, but he was 
not so sure that it hadn’t been just a severe 
blast of wind. But while he stood looking at 
the door, it rattled again. A person coming to 
his door would hardly rattle it, but he was 



determined to make sure. As he lighted his 
storm-proof gasolene lantern it occurred to 
him that one of the horses straying over the 
fields might have come to the house for 
shelter. 

He opened the door. Instantly a gust of 
wind with a shriek sent a shower of snow into 
the room, almost putting out his lamp. He 
went out before the door. Shutting it behind 
him, and lifting the lantern high, he peered into 
the snow-blown darkness seething about him. 
He could see nothing for a while ; but just 
when he was about to give up and go back into 
the house he made out the form of a horse 
moving toward him and against the rope. He 
saw that the horse had a rider and from its 
snow-covered head he saw pieces of the reins 
dangling. His first notion was that the rider, 
overcome by the blasts and the colds had 
dropped the reins and was prostrated on the 
horse's back. 

He made a move to the door so as to go in 
and get some clothes, but the horse being tight 
against the rope, he could not open the door. 
Pulling the ear flaps of his cap down and tying 
them under his chin, he hastily buttoned the 
coat he had on and started for the animal. 
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The creature seemed almost completely blinded 
by the layer of snow and ice that encased its 
entire head. Seizing the icy straps that hung 
from its bridle bit, he halted it, and raising again 
his lantern, which was already so covered with 
snow that its light was poor, he looked toward 
the saddle and discovered with a pang of horror 
that there was no rider. 

He turned the animal about and, reaching 
out for the rope, started toward the barn, 
lifting his lantern as he went, trying to see 
whether he could locate the rider, who, he 
thought, might have fallen there in the 
yard. 

When, after a struggle, he got at last into the 
barn and, closing the door, scraped the snow 
from the lantern globe, he was amazed to see 
the animal, as soon as he had let go his hold 
upon the bit, walk down the corridor and turn 
into the one vacant stall as if that was where it 
belonged. He followed it into the stall. He 
meant only to tie it up and hurry back to the 
house, where he would get the necessary 
clothes and then go out to try to find the rider. 
It was a risky undertaking, and it would be 
foolish to go very far. He had no way of 
telling how far away the rider had slipped from 
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the saddle ; but he felt that he must do some¬ 
thing. 

In the stall the poor animal stood, its sides 
heaving, its head lowered. He decided, hastily, 
to remove the bridle and the saddle before he 
went out again ; for the poor creature seemed 
entirely exhausted. When he lifted the lantern 
and saw the bundles tied to the back of the 
saddle he felt as if he were handling a corpse. 
Buckles and straps were frozen together ; and 
it was necessary to scrape the snow away to 
find the cinch. He did not stop to try to 
loosen it, but instead cut it away with his knife. 
Removing the saddle he hung it up on the 
board that projected from the stall partition. 
Then he went to the bridle. He cut that off 
too, and as the bit dropped out of the horse’s 
mouth the poor thing whinnied painfully. Its 
first call was followed by a second one, somewhat 
lower. 

That second whinny arrested Billy like the 
sound of an unexpected voice that one 
recognises. He had started for the board 
where he had hung up the saddle, to hang the 
bridle there too, when the second call had 
startled him. Throwing the bridle to the floor 
he took the lantern from the nail where it hung 
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and, going into the stall again, he raised the 
lantern high to examine the animal more 
closely. 

It was Pandora ! The Ghost Mare ! 

The recognition struck him with a shock. 
His first impulse was to get out of the stall ; 
but his better sense took possession of him. 
She was so obviously worn out. Her head 
lowered, her sides heaving, she looked as if she 
would fall from her feet. The thoughts raced 
through his mind like water over a mill wheel, 
but they left him no wiser. What, perhaps 
more than anything else, helped to muddle him 
was the urgent feeling that he ought to do 
something for the rider, that he ought to go 
out and search for him. 

He slipped a halter hastily over Pandora's 
head ; and, tying her to the manger, he started 
toward the barn door ; but before he got there 
he changed his mind and ran back. With his 
lantern high above his head he examined the 
saddle. He hoped he might recognise it. 
Something in his mind made him think it might 
be Lawrence Smith’s. But he did not recognise 
the saddle. He felt the two bundles. One 
contained oats ; the other seemed to contain 
clothes and personal things. Hastily cutting 
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the latter free, he took it under his arm and 
started for the house. 

Out of doors he made a cursory examination 
of the road near the barn. The wind with its 
snow and ice was blinding, and the lantern 
became rapidly covered up with snow. How 
in the world would he ever go looking for any¬ 
body ? It was courting death to do so. The 
rider might have got off ten miles or more 
back. He might have gone to Burch’s place 
and Pandora might have come on alone. He 
decided not to go looking for the stranger. He 
had all he could do to find his way back to the 
rope. It would be madness to go searching 
through a storm like that ! What good would 
it do anybody if he killed himself searching ? 
Yet the thought that there was a human soul 
groping through that night was a torment. He 
would get his heavier clothes and he would get 
another rope. He would loosen this rope at 
the door knob, substitute the other for it, and 
when he got to the barn, he would have the 
first rope with which to go for three hundred 
feet down the road. He could not be expected 
to go farther. 

In the house, before he took his heavier 
clothes, he decided to see whether an 
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examination of the sack he had brought in 
would reveal the identity of the rider. He 
cut away the string that was tied about the 
opening of the sack ; then taking the two 
corners at the opposite end, he shook the con¬ 
tents out of it. 

He was amazed to find that the things that 
fell out where the things that belonged to a 
woman. A woman riding in such a night! 
I here was a pretty dress all rolled up neatly, 
several waists, a night gown, tooth brush and 
paste, a bundle wrapped up in a piece of cloth, 
a box wrapped up as if it had just been bought, 
and a stationery box, held shut by a wide 
rubber band. He picked up the box of 
stationery and examined that. It was the 
easiest box to open, so he hastily removed the 
rubber band. On top of some unused stationery 
there were two letters, both addressed to : 

Miss Ina Rainer, 

c/o Ed Lorry, 

Cummings P.0 , Alta. 

For a moment or two after the first shock he 
got reading the name he was so bewildered that 
he did not know what he was doing or where 
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lie was. He felt as if he were dreaming. He 
felt the need of doing something drastic, but 
could not collect himself sufficiently to decide 
upon what he should do. He started to his 
closet for blankets. Why he went for blankets 
he hardly knew. He went across the room, 
stopped hesitatingly, and started back againg 
He felt as if some occult power was making 
sport of him. He picked up the letters again. 
The name was distinctly written there. He 
was not certain whether Ina, in this case, was 
the recipient or the sender. But it came clear 
to him before long. There was no mistaking it. 
Ina had ridden Pandora and had got lost. 
How she came by Pandora was of little conse¬ 
quence at that moment. The main thing was 
to save her if it was not already too late. 

From that moment Billy worked rapidly and 
wasted no time. He dressed himself as securely 
as possible, filled his storm lantern with gas, 
took down his snow-shoes and, with the blankets 
under his arm, started for the barn. 

He harnessed his two strongest draft-horses 
and hitched them to the big sleigh. With the 
canvas which he had used to cover loads oi 
wheat he covered half the sleigh box and, 
putting on his snow-shoes, he led the way, 
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leading the two horses by a rope twelve feet 
long. The horses protested pathetically. It 
was cruel to take them out on a night like this, 
but when he started away, pulling the rope, they 
followed faithfully, plunging into the drifts, 
extricating themselves and forging ahead, the 
sleigh bells he had hung upon them ringing out 
at such times when the wind fell back a moment, 
the sound completely drowned out when, with 
new force, the roaring blasts swept down upon 
them from behind. 

As he moved forward on his snowshoes, Billy 
would raise his lantern and look ahead of him 
into the blustering night spaces before him. 
The greatest part of the blasts came from the 
north behind him. This made it possible for 
him to see a short space ahead, until the blasts 
fell back with a whirling motion and drove the 
steel-like flakes into his eyes and nostrils and 
into the skin of his cheeks. Every few minutes 
he was obliged to remove the snow from the 
lantern globe, so fast did it cover it and deaden 
the light. 

In that way he crept over the snow-covered 
trail, tortured by the merciless gale and its 
showers of blinding flakes, searching the dancing 
circle of light until his eyes teared and the tears 
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froze. Tearing his eyelids free he would go 
on, jerking the horses angrily when they 
protested by pulling back. 

Wherever he saw the slightest bulge in the 
white surface beside the trail he stopped to dig 
down with his hands. But this stopping and 
bending and digging only sapped his strength. 
His back began to ache fearfully ; the perspira¬ 
tion along his sides made him disagreeably cold ; 
his cheeks burned and his eyes teared and 
smarted, and the eyelids stuck together. His 
gloves, when he dug, filled with snow and the 
fur with which they were lined became wet and 
cold, bringing to him the very last measure of 
discomfort. When in utter weariness he stopped 
to rest a moment, the two heavy horses, their 
faces covered with snow, the breath frozen in a 
froth around their muzzles, almost ran over 
him. And the bells on their harness jingled in 
waves of sound, now heard, now lost in the 
frenzied roar. 

There came a time, when Billy, in despair, 
decided that it was futile to go any farther. 
He had seen no sign of Ina, not even holes in 
the snow where she might have struggled on 
that trail. There was in his mind the frail hope 
that she had reached some shelter. “ But 
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suppose/' came the thought, “ I find, to-morrow, 
that she had come up to a few rods from here— 
I near her, and turned back ! '' 

He was very near exhaustion already ; but 
he assured himself that when he was finally 
forced to turn back, he would get into the 
sleigh box and let his horses take him home. 
So he planned to keep going till he could not 
stand on his feet any longer, though, in despair, 
he reckoned that that was not giving himself 
much more opportunity to find her. 

He scraped at his lantern globe with hands 
that were almost lifeless. He raised his lantern 
after each ordeal, and peered into space with 
eyes half shut. He struggled forward on legs 
that were slowly giving way under him ; but 
it was impossible for him to turn back. He 
couldn't turn back. How could he endure the 
safety of his cabin with the thought that Ina 
was out in the raging sea of snow and wind. 
In vain his tortured brain tried to picture her 
safe at Burch's or at Lampke's. For every 
hope there was a vision of the beloved figure 
whose image had made itself a part of his very 
being, struggling in the open, struggling 01 

breath and for life. 

When his strength had gone down so low 
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that he began to fear for his own safety, he 
decided to halt his horses and to creep into the 
sleigh box, where with the blankets wrapped 
around him he could rest a while. He moved 
back toward the heads of the horses, calling 
them to halt. They halted and he tried to tie 
up the rope he held on the hames. The hames 
were covered with snow. He fumbled for some 
time, almost crying out for pain in his hands 
and arms. It seemed impossible for him to 
find a way of hanging up that rope. He could 
hardly lift his arms and his fingers were so 
numb they were useless. He was on the verge 
of dropping the rope ; for he had begun to fear 
that he would not be able to climb over into 
the sleigh box, when the horses suddenly started 
forward. 

Billy was in a rage. If he had had his 
strength, he, who had never abused an animal 
in his life, would have struck them with his 
fists right in their muzzles, so angry was he. 
They halted at his shouting, but only for a 
minute. He had started back toward the 
sleigh box, abandoning the idea of hanging up 
the rope, when they started forward again. 
Billy felt as if his brain would snap for vexation. 
He shouted and swore and stumbled toward them. 
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but they would not stop this time. On they 
went. The sleigh box passed right by him 
and he did not have the strength to catch hold 
of it and hang on. It passed out of reach ! He 
was lost ! 

Shouting no more, the curse words dying on 
his lips, his half-sealed eyes glaring unseen in 
the blackness, he reached forward like a drown¬ 
ing man reaching out for something to take 
hold of. Now he was near death. There 
flashed through his mind the thought, merely the 
faint reflection of a thought, that he had given 
his life for Ina. 

But he bravely moved his heavy feet. A few 
more steps. He might yet get hold of the rear 
of the sleigh box. Then he stumbled and fell. 
He lay a few seconds, lay till the showers had 
almost covered him, before he could get up. 
When he got up he could not find his lantern. 
He searched till he was dizzy. Then he dropped 
to the surface of the hard snow of the trail and, 
placing both mittened hands against his face, 
he bent right over forward so that the blasts 
could not strike it, and rested for a few moments. 
Having regained his breath he searched for his 
lantern. It was right behind him and it had 

gone out. 
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Now he was totally blind. He returned to 
his former position and he strove to allay the 
fears that had swept down upon him, so that 
he could think of something he might do for 
himself. If only Ina were near him he could 
die beside her without a word of complaint. 
Even the thought that he was dying, as she 
was, not far from her, had its compensating 
element. 

But life never submits to death until death 
has actually conquered ; and death was as yet 
only standing by and leering out of the hissing 
winds about him. He took his lantern and he 
set it down to the side ; then on hands and 
knees he began to move forward. With his 
hands he could feel the deep ruts of the sleigh 
runners and the holes that the heavy feet of 
the horses had made in the drifts. At least, 
now he could follow the team. The thought 
came to him that the horses had sensed some 
shelter near, or they wouldn't have gone on 
ahead. They would have turned back. The 
thought made him feel better. 

But just when this thought had given him 
the strength with which to creep along, the 
trail of his team vanished. He sank into a 
smooth drift. The horses had turned. He 
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backed out to find the turn. They had started 
back home. His heart sank. Then he thought 
he heard a voice. He stopped to listen. He 
was sure of it. He began to search eagerly with 
his hands. His eyes shut, he endured the 
lashing of the ice and snow. He was sure he 
had reached a house. The horses had turned, 
but if they had started back home they would 
have passed him. 

Going off the trail the holes that the horses 
and the sleigh had made were horribly deep. 
He fell in up to his neck. He extricated him¬ 
self, stood up, and started forward on his feet. 
He took two big steps and fell forward, striking 
the rear of the sleigh box and getting a savage 
blow on the chest. At the same time he felt 
that the wind had been stopped as by a building. 
Holding on to the sleigh box he moved around 
to the side and he almost collided with a human 

body. 

There was a sort of shriek-like exclamation ! 
Billy bent forward to speak, and to hear what 
the individual said ; he was still under the 
impression that he had reached Burch’s place. 
Then it came to him with a sudden joyful 
shock that this was a woman, and that it was 

Ina, 
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She had bent toward him, and had shouted 
into his ear something about whether the 
house was near. His first reaction was to cry 
out, “ Ina ! ” and to express the joy he was 
experiencing ; but the roar of the blizzard was 
so great that talking was wellnigh impossible ; 
besides it occurred to him that he had better 
not let her know who he was right there. 

He shouted to her to get into the sleigh box, 
and so much had his strength returned to him 
that he was able to help her in. He was still 
wondering just where they might be when, as 
he turned from the sleigh box, he stretched his 
hand and felt the hole in the straw pile. He 
remembered that straw pile at once. The 
horses were standing in the lee of it. As he 
approached them he felt that a drift had already 
been formed at the side of them. The way 
back was long, and with the wind in their 
faces it would be an awful ordeal for them. 
He decided to let them rest ; and he bent over 
into the sleigh box and informed Ina that they 
would have to remain there a while. He did 
not know whether she had heard him or notj 
He could hear no reply. 

He decided to go in search of his lantern 
while they rested. He knew that the lantern 
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was not very far away. It was the only lantern 
he had that he could use in the storm ; and so 
he struggled till he found it. When he got 
back to the sleigh he decided to rest no longer. 
Turning the horses about he started them down 
the trail, then went back to the box and labori¬ 
ously made his way into it. 

The sleigh box in front was almost filled 
with snow. He had not the strength to try 
to remove it. So he stepped on it and pressed 
it down ; then, finding a place under the 
canvas that was a bit more dry, he sank into a 
position that protected him fairly from the 
wind and the showers of snow and gave him¬ 
self over to such thoughts as his exhausted 
condition physically and his frenzied condition 

mentally made possible. 

The more he thought of it, the more unreal 

the whole situation seemed to be. He wondered 
whether he would soon awake from sleep to 
find that it had all been but a vivid dream. 
His brain was hot and whirling. He was too 
sea-sick to think clearly. His feet got cold 
again. His neck was wet, and the wind that 
penetrated the scarf he had on it, kept that 
wetness disagreeably cold. There was an ex¬ 
cruciating pain in his side, almost under his 
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lung it seemed. It was due to his position, he 
thought ; but he had not the energy with 
which to change that position. 

Ina, Pandora, his whole youth in the Red 
Deer River valley, everything, like the snow¬ 
flakes in the air above him, whirled chaotically. 
How would he face Ina ? What would she 
say ? How did she get hold of Pandora ? 
How did she come this way ? Had she heard 
something that had sent her to this place ? 
The questions, speeding rapidly by in succession, 
were unanswerable ; and his exhaustion held 
him down in a daze. 


The Marc of Pandora Chapter XVII 

The journey back to the cabin was much like 
a dream in which there was an element of 
ecstatic joy strangely mixed with horrors and 
aches and pains and uncertainties. As far as 
he had been able to think at all, and that had 
not been very far, he dazedly concluded that 
Ina had come upon Pandora, had recognised 
her, had discovered her mistaken attitude 
toward him ; and had come to make amends. 
His joy in this belief, however, was by no means 
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complete. There were black doubts that like 
the clouds he had seen in the north were rising 

and spreading upward. 

And when, after barely endurable periods 
of night time, they came at last to the cabin, 
and Billy had managed with his numb fingers 
to light the lamp, and saw the look of terror 
in Ina’s face, those doubts covered the entire 


sky. 

He left her in the cabin, drove horses and 
sleigh into the barn, took the poor big animals 
exhausted into their stalls, and returned to the 
house. He found her seated on the rocker, 
her elbows on her knees, her face buried in her 
hands. His dream about her coming back to 
him, had been but a dream. She had been on 
her way somewhere else. The weird com¬ 
bination of forces of the Ghost Mare and the 

blizzard had sent her to his cabin. 

He took off his hat, laid back the collar of 

his coat, tried to remove the coat, felt dizzy, 
waited a moment till the spell had passed, 
removed the coat finally, wiped the wetness 
off of his forehead with his wet hand, and 
walked nervously toward Ina. He waite a 
moment, looking down at her, then lowered his 
hand gently to her shoulder. He was not sure 
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whether she was exhausted, ill, or whether she 
was suffering from the shock she had experienced 
at finding herself face to face with him. 

“ Are you sick, Ina ? ” he asked timidly. 

At the sound of /her own name her head 
raised as if in alarm, and her big black eyes 
opened widely. There was an expression of 
terror on her face as she leaned back and looked 
at him uncertainly. All the sweet recollections 
of his youthful love for her, revivified by the 
flame of reality, welled up in his heart. 

“ Billy Thore ! " she muttered. 

He did not know what to say to her. He 
looked at her as distractedly as she looked at 
him. Then he looked away. He had sensed 
a feeling of resentment in her against him. 
He began to feel as if he had been guilty of 
some serious offence. When he turned to her 
with a change of feeling she had buried her face 
in her hands again. 

“ You better take your things off, Ina," he 
said. “ Your clothes are full of snow. It 
will melt." 

“ Yes, I will, in a minute," she said. 

He dropped down to his knees and carefully 
removed her arctics, shaking the snow out of 
them and setting them down nearer to the 
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stove. She thanked him, and proceeded her¬ 
self to remove her tam-o-shanter. He looked 
down at her lovely forehead, red where the 
tam-o-shanter rim had pressed it. It was wet, 
and her hair was matted and disarranged. 
But it was Ina sitting before him, Ina just as 
he had always known her, slightly older, more 
mature. He helped her remove her coat and 
sweater, but he felt that while accepting his 
help, she would have preferred to be let alone. 
This feeling, springing in his own mind, was 

like a thrust from her. 

He was hurt, but there was nothing in his 
heart against her. Despite her bedraggled 
condition, she was so neat in her tailor-made 
suit. But she was that much different than 
she had been. He would willingly lay his life 
down again to save her, were it necessary , 
yet he recognised that a great change had 
come over the blossoming country girl he had 
known. It was this change that he sensed 
that hurt him most of all. The chasm between 
them had widened. The accident that had 
brought her to him had not befriended him. 
He felt inferior, of another order. His service 
to her would be appreciated. Her gratitude 
would be beautifully expressed ; but, the storm 
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over, she would go her way, back to her 
own world ; and the loneliness that that 
going would force upon him already oppressed 
him. 

“ Do you think your feet are frost-bitten ? ” 
he asked, throwing some wood on the 
fire. 

“ No, I don't think so.” 

“ But you ought to see,” he ventured. ” You 
ought to bathe them in snow.” 

Ina did not answer. She sat, an expression 
of dejection in her entire form, her cheek rest¬ 
ing in one hand, her elbow in the other. He 
waited a few minutes before speaking again. 
The silence was like heavy chains upon him. 
He would have given anything in the world 
to be able to talk with her, to ask her the 
thousand questions that stormed at his mind. 
He began to resent her attitude. 

” What would you like to eat ? ” he asked 
her. 

“ Thank you, I don't want a thing to eat,” 
she muttered, barely audibly. 


“ Are you sick ? ” he asked. 

She looked up at him with alarm. He 
thought his questions annoyed her. 

“ Ina, it’s not my fault that the blizzard 
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brought you here,” he said, betraying his 
resentment. 

“ I am not blaming you,” she said. 

“ Well, it looks that way to me.” 

She did not answer. At one moment he 
was terrified by the thought that he had heard 
her sob. He wanted to say something to her 
that would make her answer. He wanted to 
make sure whether she was crying. The thought 
that she might be tortured him. 

“ Ina,” he began again. ” You must go to 

bed. You will be sick.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said hastily, " I'm not going 
to bed. I'll be all right. I'm terribly tired.” 

“ You are afraid to go to bed because I am 
here,” he began, and hesitated a moment. " If 
I thought you wouldn't be afraid to be heie 
alone, I'd go out to the barn and leave you ; 

so that you could go to bed.” 

“ I'll be all right, just where I am,” she said. 

“ I'd rather sit up like this.” 

Billy took the various articles of out-door 
clothes that he had hanging on nails and chairs 
and slowly began putting them on. He hoped 
that she would say something to him about 
his going off to the barn, that she would argue 
against his going. He would most willingly 
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have done more than that for her, but he 
wanted some indication of her concern. She 
said nothing, however. 

“ I am going out to the barn for the night," 
he said when his storm lantern was lighted. 
“ There’s food in the pantry there. Just look 
for what you don’t see. The milk’s down in 
the cellar." 

“ I don’t want anything to eat," she replied. 

He realised, as soon as he had shut the door 
behind him, that the storm had grown many 
times worse than it had been. The blasts were 
now so terrific that they seemed to be materially 
present, like monsters seizing at him. The 
showers of snow swept over him, covering his 
head like ice-cold water. The drifts had com¬ 
pletely buried the rope which he had left tied 
to the house and barndoor, and he was obliged 
to dig it out before he could make his way 
alongside of it. 

When, exhausted and miserable, he reached 
the barn, he regretted that he had impulsively 
abandoned his cosy cabin. The barn was a 
dreary place for a man to spend such a night 
in. How comfortable by comparison his little 
house had been ! Would she realise what a 
sacrifice he was making for her ? Perhaps he 
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should have remained right there. It wouldn’t 
have killed either one of them to stay up an 
entire night. It would have been less torment¬ 
ing than his night was going to be for him. 
He was half inclined to go back. As he stood 
there, listening to the dreary grind of the 
waves of dried snowflakes pouring down the 
side of the barn, trying to make up his mind, 
he looked off to where Pandora was standing 
in her stall. How poor she seemed to be! 
Had his sending her away made her suffer ! 

But when he had taken the blankets from 
the sleigh box, had climbed to the hayloft, had 
hung his lantern on a nail in one of the rafters, 
had made his bed in the hay and, going to 
bed, had begun to warm up, he was glad that he 
had left his house to Ina. She needed sleep 
very badly. Her attitude toward him had 
made him unhappy ; yet nothing she could do 
would ever affect his love for her, which despite 
his heart ache was now revived in all its old 


intensity. 

But as Billy lay awake, thinking so fast that 
his head burned, he realised that an insur¬ 
mountable barrier had arisen between him and 
Ina. And all the painful yearning for her 
could not lower that barrier an inch. He tossed 
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about in the hay. How sweet the image of 
her was in his mind. The big eyes he had seen 
in many a dream in the last live years were the 
same sweet eyes ; but a shadow-like sorrow 
had crept over their brightness, a black, cloud¬ 
like accusation had dulled the old love light 
in them. 

She had gone to school. She had lived in the 
city. She had acquired something that he 
lacked, that made her different from him. He 
had been living in a fool’s paradise, seeing 
visions of an illusive prosperity. He had 
gathered horses and cattle while she had 
acquired an education, while she had risen so 
far above him that with all his cheap acquisition 
of property he now felt that he was little more 
than a worm at her feet. But how could he 
ever endure life without her now ? It was 
just impossible. 

Yet, after all, was he merely an ignorant 
farmer ? He had tried all his life to make a 
decent man of himself. He had read much, 
and he had learned a great deal. It was not 
too late to learn yet. Perhaps the tormenting 
despair he was experiencing would prove itself 
to have been partially groundless. He held 
imaginary conversations with Ina, now pleading 
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for her love, now explaining his purpose in 
capturing the wild mare, going from hope to 
despair in a wearying round. When dawn at 
last put an end to that awful night, he was so 
worn out thinking that he fell asleep. 


The Mare of Pandora Chapter XVIII 

When Billy left the cabin to her Ina felt as if 
he had set her free. She had had the weirdest 
and the meanest of feelings ; and her brain 
was hot with the chaos of them, and the effort 
to get things clear. She had gone through a 
frightful ordeal. She wondered, with a sickly 
smile, what her father and mother or the Lorrys 
would say if they knew. Billy had come along 
from town on his way home, apparently. So 
this is where he lived ! Strange that it had 
not occurred to her that she might somehow 
run into him. She had known that he was 
up north somewhere. He had passed by the 
straw-pile. He must have been walking behind 
the sleigh to keep warm. The horses, unable 
to endure the wind had turned of their own 
accord, turned to get shelter at the straw stack. 
How strange it all was ! Billy had saved her, 
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but she could not help but wish, ungratefully 
perhaps, that it had been someone else that 
had come along. Why couldn’t Ted Hilstrom 
have been the one ? Still, it might have been 
one of those many bachelors ! She had really 
not been grateful to Billy, as she should have 
been. 

She wondered where Dora was. Was she 
still groping through the storm, or had she 
found shelter somewhere ? She was worried 
and vexed at the loss of her clothes, but she 
half wished that Dora would never be found. 
She would have to ask Billy for the loan of a 
horse, unless he could take her over to Angle 
Lake. Besides losing her clothes, if Dora should 
really die she would have to repay Ed Lorry. 
She would have to ask for other favours from 
Billy. She was absolutely helpless. Milton ! 
The loss of her position ! What a mess ! 

Her feet were burning. She saw an old pail 
standing near the wash-basin. It was empty. 
She took it and walked on her smarting feet 
to the door. She opened the door and battled 
with the wind to fill the pail with snow. The 
wind almost blew the house inside out. She 
had to sit down on the chair and rest before 
she had the strength to bathe her feet in the 
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snow. Then she sat down with her back to 
the stove and removed her stockings. Her 
feet were red and smarting, but they were not 
badly bitten. Had she been obliged to remain 
in the straw pile till morning, however, she 
might have lost her feet. 

She wondered what Billy was thinking of 
her. She had been anything but grateful. 
Strange how all the hatred that had festered in 
her soul, as she had sat at Tom's deathbed, 
should have flared up into a fire again at sight 
of Billy's face. She had prayed in her heart 
for the feeling of forgiveness. She had thought 
it had come to her. Of course she had not seen 
Billy since that fatal day. Perhaps now she 
would be able to remove that hatred from her 
soul. But how could she forget poor Tom’s 
agony, or the pain that had bent her father’s 
head downward, and that had made an old 

woman of her mother ? 

Yet there had been other emotions that had 

come to Ina with the sight of Billy’s face. It 
was such a good face. There was something 
so irresistible about it. It had been so good of 
him to have gone off to the cold barn just so 
that she should be more comfortable. She 
should not have allowed him to go. She had 
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accused him of being selfish. She never forgot 
that. Had it not been selfish of her to let him 
go out on such a night ? 

She hung up her stockings to dry. She felt 
so weak, almost dizzy. She walked to the 
bed, took off her jacket and was about to lie 
down, clothes and all, when she recognised her 
own belongings scattered on the spread. As 
she hastily gathered them her surprise gave 
way to understanding. 

So Dora had come to Billy’s house. I he 
thought puzzled her. Was Dora, Pandora ? 
The old uncanny fear that Ina had fought for 
years came back. Yet it was simple too, when 
she thought it over. Billy’s house was the 
first on that trail after the straw stack. Natur¬ 
ally Dora had gone along till she had come to 
shelter. But a new conception of the whole 
matter dawned on her. Billy’s arrival at the 


straw pile had not been an accident at all. 
Dora seeking shelter had come to Billy's house. 
Billy had taken off the wheat sack with her 


things, had learned by 


the letters which were 


lying before her that it had been she who had 


been riding Dora ; and at the risk of losing his 


own life had gone out into the awful blizzard 


to find her. And Dora was safe. She had all 
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her things and could go on as soon as the storm 
had ended. But how had she thanked him for 
all that! 

She was tormented by a feeling of remorse. 
The more she thought of it the more unhappy 
it made her. She decided to dress up and 
brave the storm ; so that she could call him 
back to the house. But as she thought of the 
awful blasts that had struck her when she had 
opened the door to get snow, she recoiled from 
the undertaking. The wind was howling dis¬ 
mally. The windows were shaking as if some 
gigantic spirit of the night were bent upon 
wrecking the little house. It would be madness 
for her to go out. She sat down helplessly by 
the fire. 

When he came back in the morning she 
would beg for his forgiveness. She could see 
him struggling through the deep snows in the 
frightful gale. After all he had gone through 
for her sake he was sleeping in the barn, so that 
she could have the house to herself. How had 
he ever got so far as that straw stack ! How had 
he managed to find her there ? What could have 
sent him searching there ? It was so puzzling 
and so exasperatingly mysterious. And all her 
thinking upon it only deepened her remorse. 
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She spent the night in a fever of con¬ 
trition, sleeping a few minutes at a time, 
dreaming of impassable mountains of snow, 
of knife-like gales, of Billy and the Ghost 
Mare. When daylight came at last and the 
weak, smelling kerosene light faded, pale 
and ineffectual, she was sure at least that 
she had removed from her heart all the 
hatred there had been there for Billy, and 
she awaited his coming with burning eager¬ 
ness. 

The storm seemed to be raging more furiously 
than ever. Instead of going out as she had 
planned to, so that she could call Billy and at 
the same time see Dora, she decided to remain 
at the cabin and make a good breakfast for 
Billy. But the food grew cold on the table, 
and Billy did not appear. The hours dragged 
by. She wondered whether he was trying to 
punish her for having been ungrateful. If he 
were, she felt, he had succeeded beyond any 
extent he imagined. 

She watched the clock nervously. The hands 
moved so slowly, moved from nine to ten ; 
and yet he did not come. Finally, unable to 
wait any longer, she took a glass of milk and 
a piece of the toast, for she was famished. 
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and putting on her outdoor clothes, started 
for the barn. 

The storm was mortifying. It seemed as if 
the entire universe had been filled with a 
seething mass of snow and wind, circulating 
in currents, now 7 horizontally, now vertically ; 
currents so strong that they almost lifted her 
from her feet. Digging the rope out of the 
drifts, she fought her way to the barn, going 
almost all the way on hands and feet, reaching 
the big barn door so exhausted that she could 
not push it open. When at last, by tussling 
with it until she was ready to cry with pain and 
exasperation, she opened it sufficiently to push 
her way into the barn, she had no strength left 
with which to shut it again. 

Resting in one of the stalls till she had 
regained her breath, she was obliged to dig 
aw ay the drift of snow that the wind had 
forced in, in that short time, before she was 
able to pull the big door back into place. 

In the corridor of the barn stood the sleigh 
with which Billy had gone looking for her. 
She recognised it though she had not been 
able to see it. It brought to her the reality 
and the intensity of Billy’s struggle on her 

behalf. 
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There was a conflict of barn odours, and the 
little animal heat that was perceptible in the 
air was anything but comfortable. Cracks and 
doors and window-frames were lined with 
shapely drifts of snow ; and the whiteness 
visible everywhere seemed to add to the force 
of the cold. The snowy blasts wailed in the 
dark far corners, and loose boards rattled 
dejectedly. Half a dozen horses stood in their 
different stalls, grinding their hay unenthu¬ 
siastically, and a row of cows on their side of 
the stable stood stolidly, seemingly suffering 
with bovine endurance, turning their large, 
round eyes upon her with hopeless, inarticulate 
pleas. 

She searched the dark corners for signs of 
Billy and the white mare, and she discovered 
Dora in a stall near the other end of the barn. 
She saw the white rump and started quickly 
toward her. But as she passed the little feed- 
room and the musty stairway leading up to 
the hay-loft, she saw Billy coming down the 
stairs. 

He came so slowly and with such little 
energy that she felt that he had just awakened 
and was still half asleep. She was afraid 
she would startle him by her unexpected 
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appearance ; and so she spoke out to him to 
let him know she was there. 

“ I wondered where you could be," she 
said. 

“ I've been sleeping/' he replied, turning a 
weary, sleepy face toward her. “ I wonder 
what time it is. My watch stopped. I forgot 
to wind it last night.” 

“ It must be near eleven o’clock.” 

In spite of the emotions she had experienced 
in his absence she found it very hard to speak 
to him and harder still to look into his face. 

” I was awake all night,” he said, far from 
being at his ease. “ I don’t know what was the 
matter with me.” 

“ No wonder,” she suggested. " I put you 
out of your comfortable house.” 

" No, it wasn’t that. I don’t know what it 
was. I didn’t fall asleep till early this 
morning.” 

They were uncomfortably silent for some 
time, and then Ina walked off towards 

Dora. 

“ She came up here, didn’t she ? ” asked 
Ina, putting her hands on Dora and stroking 

her. 

“ Yes, she came and knocked at my door, 
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said Billy, smiling. “ She knocked at my door 

and asked for my help.” 

“ I had an idea,” said Ina, slowly and softly, 
trying to hide the tremor that had crept into 
her voice, “ that you happened to come home 
from town and stopped at the straw pile to 
rest awhile.” 

“ Oh, no. Pandora came right to my door, 
and-” 

“ Pandora ! ” muttered Ina, interrupting him, 
involuntarily shrinking from the white mare, 
taking her hands off of her as if Billy had 
told her that touching the mare would con¬ 
taminate her. 

“ You didn’t know that this was the old 
Ghost Mare ? ” asked Billy, smiling. 

“ It is funny,” said Ina, beginning to tremble 
slightly as with cold. ” I did know and I 
didn't know. I just don’t know what to 
call it.” 

Billy asked her how she had ever come upon 
the mare ; and, talking more freely now, Ina 
told him the whole story of finding Pandora 
and of Lorry's buying her, eliminating all refer¬ 
ence to Milton, but telling him of her journey 
to Angle Lake. 

“ It was my own stupidity,” said Ina quietly. 
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after a pause. " They told me at Claysmore 
just how to go ; but I stupidly missed the turn 
in the road, and from that time on I seemed to 
just wander around blindly all the time.” 

” I don’t think it was that at all,” said Billy 
thoughtfully. “ Pandora knows every road and 
every turn in them from Peguis here. She 
knows my land from one end to the other. 
As soon as she felt that you were not sure 
of your way she took you here. She was sure 
of her way all right.” 

“ You know,” began Ina again, ” now that 
you tell me that, I see how true it is. Especially 
later toward evening, when the storm began. 
I just had to fight with her. She would not 
go where I wanted her to. And all that 
time she knew very well where she was going 

i. 9 9 

to. 

He described, very vividly, how Pandora 
had come to the barn and, not finding him, 
had made her way along side of the rope toward 
the house. He described his feelings, in part, 
when he discovered that it was Pandora and 
later that it was she, Ina, who had ridden her 
and was lost ; and, without meaning to, he 
gave her a vivid picture of his struggle through 

the blizzard. 
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“ I had no hope at all of finding you alive," 
he said haltingly at last, choked by his emo¬ 
tions ; “ but I just couldn’t go back, knowing 
you were out there, somewhere in that awful 
storm." 

She wanted to tell him how much she felt 
she owed him ; but it seemed impossible for 
her to speak; Her heart went out to him ; 
and yet as if the ghostly form of Tom had 
risen out of the dark corners in the cold dis¬ 
agreeable bam and had pointed a warning finger 
at her, she could not say what she felt she owed 
him to say. It was so strange, this feeling 
toward Billy, that she could not fathom it. 
His face, his words, his manner and his kindness 
tugged at her heart with a force that was almost 
breaking it ; but the wound in that heart, 
made by Tom's suffering, seemed to be opened 
and inflamed by the very emotions Billy 
awakened in her. 

When after a struggle through the blustering 
chaos of shrieking snow-laden wind, they got 
back to the cabin, they found it cold. They 
rebuilt the fire ; and while Billy washed, 
Ina rewarmed the food. They turned this 
breakfast into lunch, and both sat down and 
ate heartily ; but the conversation dragged. 
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Long disagreeable pauses, steadily growing 
longer, finally ended it. 

The day passed rather dully. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon—they had been reading 
looking at books and thinking thoughts they did 
not dare to exchange—it began to grow dark. 
Billy went out to the barn again to take care 
of the cattle, and Ina cleaned up the little 
house, examinig the many books as she did so, 
reading in their collection the story of a soul 
yearning for better things. Now that he was 
gone from the room it seemed easier for her 
to regard him sanely. She felt, looking at the 
books, that he was a finer man even than he 
had been, that his character had grown in the 
five long years. She could not keep out of her 
mind a sort of teasing admission that Billy was 
even more lovable than he had been. Yet Ina 
was certain that the old love for him was dead. 
And as she warned herself against the slightest 
let down of her reserve, the estrangement she 
had acquired, she felt an intense desire to 

When after supper they had sat down before 
the fire again, Ina noted that Billy was extremely 
nervous, always on the brink of starting some 
speech that he found most difficult to make. 
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She realised fully that he wanted to talk to her 
of the tragedy that had separated them, nervous 
though she was about it, and she sought by 
every device at her command to swerve him 
from his intention. She felt that if only she 
could keep him from it until dawn she might 
escape without the agony of having that wound 
completely torn open again. She talked of the 
weather, of Angle Lake, of her trip there should 
the storm be ended by morning, talked of the 
book she held in her hand, of all the books 
on his shelf; but all her frantic efforts went 
for naught. 



both very sleepy. Ina insisted that, since she 
had had some sleep, Billy must this night go 
to bed. Billy, on the other hand, insisted that 
he had slept most of the morning and that, 
unless she did lie down, he would go out to the 
barn again. 

“ Let's compromise," said Ina, finally. 
“ Let’s both of us sit up by the fire." 

“ Yes, I would prefer that anyway," answered 
Billy, showing his pleasure at the decision. 
“ To-morrow will probably be a nice day, and 
then you will saddle Pandora and go away. 
Maybe," he faltered, “ maybe I shall never 
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see you again. For five years, Ina, I have 
wanted at least a chance to talk to you.” 

He paused. His teeth seemed to rattle in his 
mouth. She was sorry for him and yet she 
wished she could run away somewhere. She 
could almost feel the passion with which he 
took hold of himself, and the words that fol¬ 
lowed surprised her—they were so clear and 
firm, striking her with the telling effect of 
hammer blows. 

“ Ina, you were all wrong in your letter to 
me.” 

She was almost angered by the sureness of 
his voice and the more offensive sureness of 
his charge ; yet, in his pause there came to 
her an acute fear. Had she really been 

wrong ? 

“ I didn’t blame you a bit for feeling as you 
did. You didn’t know the real truth. You 
couldn’t ’a’ known it when no one told it to 
you. I was the only one on earth who did 
know the truth. I was dumb. I didn’t know 
what was the matter with me. I have hated 
myself for being so-so weak. But you didn t 
rive me a chance either. You condemned me 
without trying to find out what had really 

happened.” 
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He was going to tell her, she felt, that he 
had really not done anything to hurt Tom. 
But she did not care about that. What differ¬ 
ence did it make to her whether he had directly 
thrown Tom off his horse or whether he had 
indirectly done so. She was offended. She 
turned an accusing face at him almost lighted 
up with passion. Oh, why did he torment her ? 
But she controlled herself. She was in his 
house and her being there was due to his having 
saved her from death. She buried her face 
in her hands, pressing her fingers tightly 
against her mouth as if she hoped that way to 
keep herself from saying the things her passion 
would have her say. 

“ I believe,” he went on, “ that a man has a 
right to know his good qualities as well as his 
faults ; and I tell you that though I have many 
bad faults, selfishness is not one of them. You 
accused me of selfishness and greed when I 
was trying to do the least selfish thing I have 
ever done. I think it was not selfish for me 
to want to give the white mare to you, to want 
to get her for you.” 

Ina’s forehead frowned under her hands. 
The revelation, if such he had meant it to be, 
seemed rather tawdry to her, coming at that 
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time. It produced a strange disgust in her. 
She had thought him far above the capability 
of lying to her in that way. Yet, disgusted 
as she was, she was not at all certain that he 
would lie. Getting over the first repulsive 
feeling at what had seemed to her a lie, she 
began to think that, bad as it had sounded, 
there might have been some truth in it. There 
came to her the feeling she had experienced in 
the Bendley home when old Weeks arrived and 
found her there alone with Milton. Weeks 
would not believe the truth when she attempted 


to tell it to him. 

" You don't believe me, Ina,” said Billy. 
" That’s what I was afraid of. That is why 
I didn't go to Calgary. I felt that words can 
never tell just what is in your heart, if the 
other fellow doesn’t want to believe it. \\e 
are not much better off than two horses standing 
in a stall together. They can’t tell each othei 
what they feel. We can’t either. But, Ina 
I would gladly cut this arm right off if I thought 
that could make you see the truth as I know 
it in my own mind. I am going to do some¬ 
thing that will come just as hard to me o 
do a! cutting off my arm. I think WU ready 
come harder ; but I have hopes that that will 
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convince you. Ina, I will tell you just why I 
did what I did. 

“ You remember the night before at the 
Sullivan shack. You told me you had a letter 
from Calgary—you had passed your examina¬ 
tions—you was going to go to school in Calgary. 
I was jealous, Ina, so jealous I was almost 
crazy. When the good-looking Mounted Police¬ 
man came along that night, I—I just thought 
I’d die. I thought you was the nicest girl 
that ever lived. I was sure that that good- 
looking fellow laying eyes on you, I'd have 
no chance. He was taken with you pretty 
bad. 

“ Anyway, I was so unhappy I wanted to die. 
When I got home and discovered that I hadn’t 
taken our mail, I started back. It was only an 
excuse. I wanted to see you. I couldn’t bear 
to think of the city fellow there with you. 
But when I went back a mile or so away from 
Uncle Helmar’s place, I saw the Ghost Mare and 
the herd ; and I felt, seeing her twice in one 
day, that some new fence had made her stick 
around there. I decided to get her, train her 
and give her to you. 

“ Ina, you see, jealous as I was, I knew that 
I had no just reason to be jealous ; and I felt 
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that you were disgusted with me. I thought 
after that you would hate me. I acted so 
foolish at your house, not coming in for supper. 
I wanted to do something big; so that you 
would think better of me again. I wanted to 
catch the wild mare all myself. Ina, I was 
up most of the night getting things ready and 
doing things that had to be done, before she 
could be caught; and then your father and your 
brother came along at eight o’clock and they 
wanted to join in. I’d a given anything if they d 
a just let me alone, but I never said a mean 
word to them. I just said I was first. I 

wanted to surprise you. 

“ Ina, did you think that I’d fight with your 

father and your brother ? I swear to you, Ina, 
that I wouldn’t ’a’ done that for all the horses 
in the world. It was not selfishness. Jealousy 
—yes. I admit it. My fault was because I 
loved you too much. If you are going to 
condemn me, condemn me for that. I have 
read that the good book says that it is wrong to 
condemn. I know how wrong it really is No 
matter how sure you are that the other fellow 
is guilty, it is always wrong to condemn him 
without knowing just what was behind what 

he did.” 
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“ Yes, it is wrong, Billy/' said Ina, sitting 
up, her cheeks wet. " It is terribly wrong." 

“ Ina, I knew that you would be fair ! " 
cried Billy, going to her and kneeling down 
beside her. “ God, why didn’t I try to find 
you and tell you before ? I have found you, 
Ina ; and I am afraid I cannot lose you again." 

He dropped his head to her lap. She placed 
a trembling hand upon his thick, bushy hair. 

“ I have wronged you terribly, Billy," she 
muttered. “ I shall never, never allow myself 
to think that I am right, just all right, again. 
One can never know how wrong one may be 
even when one thinks himself right. I see now 
that people who are so sure that they are right, 
that they don’t take the trouble to find out, 
are the most selfish people." 

“ It was all my fault," said Billy, seizing her 
warm hands and pressing them affectionately. 
“ It was my place to explain." 

“ Have you still got the letter I wrote you 

from the hospital ? ’’ 

“ Yes, why ? " 

" I want it, Billy ! " 

“ You can have anything in this world that 
I can give you." 

He searched in an old carpet bag, in which he 
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had affectionately stored away a number of 
remembrances of his old life in Pandora. When 
he handed the old letter to her she began to 
unfold it, her eyes filling with tears at the 
sight of it ; but Billy pleaded with her : 

“ Don’t read it, Ina, please ! Don't let the 
taste of that time come back to you.” 

“ You are right,” said Ina, lifting the lid of the 
stove. " May I ? ” 

Too filled up to speak, Billy nodded. The 
letter dropped down upon the red flames that 
leaped up to meet it, like hungry beasts reaching 
for their food. It lasted but a moment. It 
writhed under the forces that seized upon it, 
turned black as with a passion, and then slowly 
went white, like a thing suffering torment, 
relieved by death and painlessness. It was 
purified. Ina stood looking down at it till 
there was nothing left of it but white ashes in 
the centre of the fire. As she closed down the 
lid she felt Billy's arms on her shoulders, felt 
the warm support of his body and the fiery 
touch of his burning cheek as it gently laid 
itself to hers. It seemed strange that a few 
words could so completely change the whole of 
life to her. She felt as if an ugly burden had 
been removed from her shoulders. There was. 
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in her ineffable inner elation, something of the 
miracle of death and rebirth. She felt some¬ 
thing of that ecstatic exaltation that the religious 
fanatic must feel whose inspiration suddenly 
changes his very agony into joy, yet she could 
not turn to him as she might have done that 
distant beautiful spring night at the Sullivan 
shack. That there was a restraining fragment 
of that barrier that had just been shattered 
left between them, worried her. It worried 
Billy, too. 

“ Ina,” he whispered, taking her like a child 
and sitting down with her on the rocker, “ can’t 
we go back five years and start our lives over 
again ? 

“ Can we ? ” she asked. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ Do you think you can ever really forget 
that letter ? ” 

“ Oh, I know I can.” 

“ But you know our minds often play mean 
tricks upon us. My mind played a mean trick 
on me. I saw things altogether wrong. But 
that is often the habit of minds. You feel so 
strongly now. I do not question your love, 
I would be blind and deal and dumb, if I 
questioned that. Yours has been the truest, 
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most devoted, love. I wish I could say as much 
for myself. But isn’t it possible that after we 
have been together many years, that—well, you 
know people do get peeved no matter how much 
they love each other—that you may think of 
that letter, and—hate me for it ? ” 

“ I want to say no, right away," replied 
Billy, “ and if I thought you'd believe me 
better, I'd shout it. I know what you mean ; 
but I also know that—well, first of all, I meant 
what I said when I told you that I never blamed 
you entirely for feeling as you did. I should 
have got to you any old way and, no matter 
what you said, made you listen to me. I didn’t ; 
but Ina, if ever I say anything to you in my 
life about that letter, you just turn around and 
tell me that I said that all the hell I have 
suffered because of poor Tom and you was a 
cheap price for me to pay for getting you back 
again. I’d give up my home, my farm, every¬ 
thing I could give up besides, if you asked for 
it. If you say so, I'll walk out of here with 
you to-morrow and give this place to your fathei 
and mother to make up for the home they lost." 
" And I would never allow such a thing ! " 

“ Do you think, Ina, we could ever make 
your father see this thing as it was ? 
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“ Yes, don’t worry about him, Billy. Poor 
dad is very hasty ; but he is just, too. When 
I explain everything to him, he will see it 
straight. Anyway, he loves me, and he’ll have 
his dear grey hair standing up on end by the 
time I tell him how I got to the straw stack 
and how you came and got me.” 

For the rest of the night they sat before the 
fire, talking of the old times and planning for 
the new, preparing for the necessary adjustment 
to the abrupt changes that had come upon 
them, removing or allaying those doubts and 
fears that must ever attend considerations of 
the inevitably uncertain future. They were no 
longer children. Knowing the rigours of time 
and tide as they did, their happiness was sane 
and seeing. Life had proven itself hard and 
trying ; and so they planned to make of their 
new relationship a partnership for that pooling 
of strength which would make their plodding 
more efficient and more satisfying. 

The fire crackled and the poplar sticks inside 
spit against the box stove sides with a frolic¬ 
some snapping. The delicious warmth made 
them sleepy, but their enraptured interest in 
fife’s sudden promise kept their faculties 
thoroughly awake. 
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The wind, still howling and shrieking out of 
doors, betrayed unmistakable signs of exhaus¬ 
tion. The windows thick with frost rattled 
less and less violently. Life had never seemed 
so secure to Ina ; and the passion of the storm 
only intensified that feeling of security ; for 
the blizzard ills of life itself were no less impotent 
now against her happiness than the snow-laden 
blasts were futile in their beating against the 
comfort and the solidity of the little log cabin. 

They planned trips to Angle Lake, to Cum¬ 
mings and to Calgary ; and discussed half a dozen 
plans for bringing Ina’s father and mother back 
to the country where they yearned to be. And 
when the wailing night had died away and the 
dazzling sunshine of one of those beautiful 
winter days that invariably follow a blizzard 
had crept smilingly over the big white world, 
their future lay as clearly before them as the 
snowbound landscape stretched away from the 

doorway. . . . , 

They divided their work, as they insisted 

they would ever do. Billy put on his outdoor 
clothes and went off to the barn, and Ina was 
to make breakfast. He kissed her in the door¬ 
way. She stopped to stare after him. She 
envied his evident delight, treading the soft 
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white deeps. No imaginary fairyland was ever 
so beautiful as was that bit of remote country, 
with the snow hanging thick and soft upon every 
least limb of the surrounding trees. The 
buildings and sheds, the very barb wires of 
the fences, were soft and round and smiling 
with reflected sunshine. 

Only a few hours back it was all wailing and 
confusion ; now only peace and softness and 
light. So life ever was—one moment of dark¬ 
ness and the next of light—change for ever 
destroying monotony ; and darkness making 
possible the deep joy in light. 1 roubles come 
to torment the helpless soul and then give way 
to hope and ecstasy. So the heart beats on 
from mood to mood until its purpose is done, 

whatever that purpose may be. 

Her breakfast work, hastily done, Ina hurried 
away to the barn. As she had thought rapidly, 
almost feverishly, at her work, she had been 
possessed by a longing to see and caress the 
white mare. She felt as if she had unwittingly 
been ungrateful again. She laughed heartily 
when, entering the big barn and stealing up on 
tip-toes to Pandora s stall, she found Billy 
blissfully pressing the soft white muzzle to 
his cheeks. 
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Pandora did not seem to know what to make 
of the showers of affection. She whinnied like 
a spoiled colt, seizing the lumps of sugar, that 
Ina gave her, with nervous eager lips, almost 
taking Ina’s hand with them. 

“ So you think that Mr. Lorry will sell her 
back to me, all right ? ” asked Billy. 

“ Oh, I am sure! They are such lovely 

people.” 

“Til tell you what I will do,” said Billy, 
inspired. “ I have a pony ; he’s only a three- 
year-old colt, worth much more than she is 
now in the market. I will give him to Lorry 

for her.” 

“ That’ll please him, I know.” 

“ It ought to ! ” exclaimed Billy. “ Poor 

old Pandora doesn’t look very good.” 

“ She must have gone through an awful 
lot,” said Ina. “ You should have seen her 
when I came upon her at Bendley’s. She 
seemed to be just crushed between the two big 
horses, pulling an old sulky plough, and Bend- 
ley’s awful whip going all the time. Honestly, 
Billy, I could have cried. She looked so 

miserable and unhappy there. ^ 

“ Well, we’ll make up for all that, said 

Billy, stroking her big white neck. " I think 
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I could pound a man into pulp for abusing a 
horse.” 

“ Just because they can’t speak for them¬ 
selves ! ” 

“ You know, it’s funny,” began Billy, “ that's 
what I keep thinking all the time. It makes 
farming and ranching awful hard on me. I 
don’t tell people what I think any more. They 
only laugh at me. Because a blow they give 
a poor animal does not hurt them , they seem 
to think it doesn’t matter much. If you object. 


you’re an old woman. If only those cruel 
things that have to be done might be done 
with as much kindness as possible ! ” 

“ Billy,” said Ina falteringly, " for that I 


have always loved you. 



IE END 
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THE 


TWO COYOTES 


“ The imaginative literature of wild life is a genre in 
which certain American writers have attained an excellence 
hardly to be matched elsewhere. . . . Mr. Grew, author of 
‘ The Untamed,' is one of the most successful of them. . . . 
‘ The Two Coyotes is . . . full of remarkable insight into 
the wild life of man and an ; mal."— The Times. 

"... This attractive and unusual story. After reading 
4 The Untamed ’ I had marked Mr. David Grew down as 
an author whose books on wild life would always be written 
with sympathy and intimate knowledge."— Punch. 

" No man ever knew the inside mind of a beast better 
than this writer . . . the story of a coyote cub's infancy 
and youth . . . are marvellously described. . . . The other 
coyote is a man . . . and their coming together in friendship 
and mutual aid is infinitely touching."— Yorkshire Observer. 

" Mr. David Grew's inspiring and enjoyable novel . . . 
is j healthy antidote to the falsification of natural history 
and of civilisation so frequently promulgated in cowboy 
stones and cowboy films. The book is deep in psychology 
of wild life, human and canine. . . ."— 

The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

" Mr, David Grew is an American writer with an excep. 
tional gift for description of life in the wild forests and 
prairies of the North-West where human life is most solitary 
and animal life full of absorbing interest. ... In ' The 
Two Coyotes . . . his imaginative and descriptive powers 
arc quite at their best."— Derbyshire Advertiser. 



THE UNTAMED 


“ 4 The Untamed ’ belongs to the order of romances of 
which ‘ The Call of the Wild * might be taken as the type.”— 

The Times. 


“ There has been a good deal of thi3 sort of writing during 
the last few years. It has not all of it been good writing. . . . 
That, however, is far from being the case with Mr. Grew. 
He not only shows that he has been a keen observer of the 
habits of the half-tamed creatures whom he describes, but 
in writing of them he shows the interpretive quality of the 
poet.”— Oxford Chronicle. 

“ The equine psychology is extraordinarily convincing. 

The book is distinctly an imaginative achievement.”— 

Daily News. 

" After reading David Grew's ‘ The Untamed ’ it is diffi¬ 
cult to look a harnessed horse in the face. One dreads to 
see in their pathetic eyes some such history as that of' Queen 
bom to freedom and living to be enslaved.”— EveningStandard. 

•* Nobly planned and excellently written.’ Punch. 

” The spirit of the untrodden wilds is in these pages . . • 
the lover of animals will keep this book as a classic. 

Scottish Country Life. 

the narrative is bright and is conveyed in language 
of delightful freshness. . . . Mr. Grew is an artrst, and his 
work is worthy of his skill as a delineator. . 

WO * East Anglian Daily News. 
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